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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


oR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” ete, ete. 


—_>_—- 
CHAPTER V. 
Thus lived, thus died she. Nevermore on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 
Theqeeh years or moons the inner woight to 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 

By age in earth, Byron. 

Tus far the fiendish schemes of Vincent Luttrel 
had progressed triumphantly. His crowning villany, 
however, was as yet in embryo, but destined in its 
development to grow into a crime of such hideous 
deformity that the foulest imp of Pandemonium 
might scorn to father it. 

The next day, by a skilfully exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the unreasoning vehemence of her husband s 
jealousy, and many plausible urgings of the absolute 
necessity of delay to soothe down his irritability, and 
gather evidence for herexculpation, Vincent Luttrel 
obtained from Mrs, Denton, who already fell the 
almost irresistible fascination of his voice and man- 
ner, which were aided by his perfect self-possession, 
and a sang-froid, that never {betrayed the innerwork- 
ings of his mind, a paper in which she, while admit- 
ting her foolish levity of deportment, in the most 
‘solemn manner asserted her innocence. Then, the 
dc t proceeded, after acknowledging the ins« 
valuable services of Mr. Luttrel as mediator, to ac- 
cept on her part an alimony of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, to be paid by the hands of Mr. 
Luttrel, and on the condition that she, Isabel Denton, 
should live in retirement, and Separated from her hus- 
band, until such*time as her innocence, and the 
falsehood of the slander raised against her in the 
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[A BROKEN LIFE. ] 
matter of Captain Fitzgerald, should be made mani- 
fest. 


This, Vincent Luttrel pretended to her, must take 
some six or eight months to effect, while to Hugh 
Denton he represented that his wife had no affection 
for any one but herself ; thatshe had readily accepted 
his offer of a separate maintenance, and that he could 
shortly overcome her scruples and induce her to resign 
the care of their infant daughter. All this the un- 
happy, hypochondriac husband implicitly believed ; or 
if he now and then felt some misgivings as to the 
amount of trust he wag reposing in his zealous friend 
his indolence and fear of the dominating spirit of 
Vincent Luttrel checked him, and he absolutely al- 
lowed his self-constituted trustee to invest in a life 
annuity for Isabel Denton, with reversion to her in- 
fant daughter, the necessary stock; the dividends 
being payable to the order of Vincent Luttrel. 

Thus armed (the scoundrel-friend, having in a 
moment of weil-acted confidential friendship, made 
Mrs. Denton exactly acquainted with his position 
and powers, he accompanied her by the night»mail 
to a charming spot, far beyond the then stretch ‘of 
railways, in the vicinity of Lostwithiel. There, on 
the banks of the Towey, they found a delightful 
residence, near the tine old ruins of Restormnel 
Castle, replete with every convenience and many 
luxuries. 

Mr. Vincent Luttrel, having previously ‘informed 
such persons as he knew would circulate it in the 
little town that the coming lady, whom he called 
Mrs, Linton, was the wife of an officer on ser- 
vice in India, and that he, Mr. Digby, of Austen- 
friars, London, was her trustee and nearest 
relative, his appearance in church with her and 
her infant gon on the succeeding Sunday was 
hailed as a gratifying event, and all the ‘‘gen- 
tility” of the neighbourhood vied for the privilege 
of an introduction to Mrs, Linton, who certainly 
acted her part of a lady seeking retirement with ad. 
toirable tact. Nor did these unsophisticated Cornu- 
bians suspect the slightest impropriety in the fre- 
quent and prolonged visits of Mr. Digby to his 
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cousin and ward; and their lengthened moonlight 
rambles by the river or the ruins, Did not Mr. 
Digby order everything for Maybank, as the lady’s 
residence was named ; and did he not pay all the bills, 
and never take off discount for ready money, said 
the tradesmen; aud was he not always talking 
about expecting “ the Captain’? who might be by that 
time colonel, home on leave ? 

Thus things went on for four or five months, when 
a visiblechange came over the mistress of Maybank. 
Mr. Digby stayed longer away, ‘‘ detained by busi- 
ness in London,” Mrs. Linton became almost a re- 
cluse, and when she did venture abroad, all altered 
from the fashionable belle, the envy of the women 
and the admiration of the men of the little community. 
Her eyes were evidently swollen and red with weep- 
ing ; her figure had lost its grace, her step its elasti- 
city; her face, without bloom, natural or artificial, 
wore an expression of anguish ; her look, downcast, 
and her eye avoiding the inquiring gaze even of those 
who spoke sympathizingly to her, To all, there 
was one story ; severe illness was the explanation ; 
yet the local surgeon-’pothecary was not called in. A 
London physician who was resident in Bodmin, 
recommended by Mr. Digby, attended the lady. .In- 
deed,the gossips of Iostwithiel were sadly nonplussed. 
Hester, Mrs. Linton’s maid, had been engaged from 
London, and was new to her service; Biddy, the 
cook, was a Cornishwoman, hired from the town; 
while Miss Warren, Mrs. Linton’s cadavorous com- 
panion, bad never been known to be absent one hour 
from her mistress’s presence, and had never exchanged 
four words with anybody in the place. Hester, how- 
ever, and the cook, did not hesitate to say that they 
had heard high words ay, and, very strange lan- 
guage, too, between their mistress, and her handsome 
young cousin, or master, or whatever he called 
himself.” 

They also reported that more than once Mrs. 
Linton had had a fit and swooned, and that when she 
came toshe had talked strangely about being betrayed 
and destroying herself, and fiends and demons, and 





all sorts of things. “But then, she always explained 
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these sayiggs\b complagpine eof her weak head, ard 
that she Seeiebicat to delusiens, under these aitacks. 

During,ane. of .thes@apnroxyema/Mr._ Digby_hatt 
brought over Doctor Rob n, and upon his certificate, 
endorsed by a neighbouring magistagte, the 40)-digant 
Mr. Digby made his appearance after nightfall on the 
following day, with a strange gentleman, and removed 
the-littlegirl.to. the.care <6 + ded in Teeebwitbiel- 
Theuph ] ner was told that when her state 
of mind ee paced it prudent she would be allowed 
freeness to eee her child, but she never seemed to avail 
herself of the privilege. From this time the poor 
lady’s nervous atacks were more and more frequent 
and prolonged. 

Four weeks had elapsed and no tidings of Mr. 
Digby. Poor Mrs. Linton became a perfectinvalid, 
and was not seenabroad. The physician from Bodmin 
drove over thrice, or even four times a week, aud 
Warren, having caught the Cornish cookmaid 
listening outside the door when, ag the woman said, 
“the poor missus was in one of her tantrums,” she 
was instantly discharged. The household was thus 
reduced to the London servant, the reticent Warren, 
and the gardener, a deaf old Cornishman, who “‘dain’t 
knew nuthen o’ nobody’s affairs ’cept his own, and 
they wasn’t o’ much consarn to people as’ud gie him 
nuthen for telling of ’em.’’ 4 

Thus, except the fact of poor Mrs. Linton weating 
to a shadow, and a suspicion “ that they/lowance 
from Ingey hadn’t come, and mayhap the 
bills wouldn’t be paid,” which occasions 
message or two from certain suspicioug, 
and threatened a suspension, of 
nothing had hap 
Mr. Digby had been away 


as |, 





monotony of exigtence, at, 
At the end of that peried that myster: 

arrived at the Crown)jHosel svamounintiin 
lawyer, and the, physigian, from ‘Bodmin aifilo 
long was the,conference, between the ti 
and Dector Robson, the,physician, 
Maybank : the other, two,gentlemen 
selyes too tired for, farther travel, and, 
lateness of the hourae all i 
on the invalid at)that.timeofthemnight. 
Next.morning) the little, warld. of yy 













agitaced by the,most dismalsnmeaursy’ bson |, 
had returned at,enely. ing {roay May, inving |, 
the sad tidings thats Mrs; i . To 


this was soon a 
ioned.b: 


dod. thevdreeriful tact th th 
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budget of sc 
wonder in 
existence. 


A jury was empannelled, an the first fact deposed | 


to by the sad-faced Miss Warren was that her de- 
ceased mistress Isabel Denton, passing by the name oi 
Mrs. Linton,was, the repudiated wife of Mr; Hugi 
Denton, ‘of Rosemead, Devon. 

That her troubles-and: the: dread of a threatened 
divorce suit,-had impared her mental faculties. That 
ehe had. twice-lately. attempted suicide.and been. pre- 
vented; once by drowning,--the «attempt: being 
frustrated by Mr, Luttrel,.ber guardian. and trustee 
—whose change of name passed totally. without novice 
by the intelligemt Coruish-jary —the other by throw- 
ing. herself: from«a-window,-that being hindered by 
the witness. “Deceased was in the babit of taking 
opium, in the solid form, for neuralgia and Jately took 
largeand dangerous. quantities of Jaudanum. 

On the evening ‘of ber death she was in a-state ‘of 


- deliriam : from -opium-and-towards midnight, just be- 


fore the ariival uf the physician, she possessed herself 
of a phiab containing + laudanum, and; before witness 


could interpose, she-had- swallowed the eontents, and, 


with an exolamation that her troubles-were new ended 
fell upon the bed, where she-was soow afterwards seen 
y Dr: Robson, who'deolared life te be extinct. 

Dri: Robson -followed,: corroborating the facts de— 
posed: to by 'Miss' Warren; and ‘the coroner, having 
complimented: Miss Warren upon the- manner in 


~whioh she -had-given-her evidence, the jury declared 
that\they were ready to give: a verdict without, as 


the foreman--said, “troubling the other gentlemen.” 
To this the woroner assented, and asked if they all 
had agreed, to which they replied in the affirmative, 
without-saying- what they were agreed upon. Here- 
upon‘ the corgner, at ence -wrote down these words, 
** And this jury is of epimion that the deceased ‘died 
of an overdose of-laudanem; administered by herself, 
she being at the time of unsound mind.” 

The formal.order for the interment of the remains 
of the-unbappy:woman-was-then made out, and the 
“worthy coroner” returned to the hotel with Vincent 
Luttrel and Doctor Robson. 

Here; over an excellent dinner, washed down by 
some tawny portof the-comet ‘vintage, it seemed, if 
one might. jadge- bythe miscellaneous topics and 
cheerfal-conversation;‘all memory was effaced of the 


less avqman whose clay-gold, remaipg lay gplopp 
and uywatched in the chambegyof death. 
We aay alone and unwatched,, for, no egoner had 
the verdict of the ‘‘crowner’s — ” been ane 
» Miss: , en, 0 h ptexiausly,. n 
hen 4 mint Ny vidoes Luttral, with » doucer 
of fifty pounds, and who knew that she might, and 
{Lno,questions.asked,”” £.of..auch. 


‘tions of herjlate, mistrgss’a,; apdrobe, apd, the ess f 
.made.bi 


valuable of her jewellery as she pleased, busied her~ 
self in making up what Hester called "such a sight 
o’ bundles and packages as took a cart and horse to 
move ’em to Bodmin.” 

Hester, however, had not much cause to cavil. 
She, in addition to a ten=pound note, had more 
baggage to declare at the station than ever she had 
before travelled with, and as both maid-servant and 


‘companion ” left that night, the only in 
charge were the deaf old gardener and hia, ap 





from the cottage,,and Mr. Mute, the ker’s 
foreman. 

The funeral indeed one of “ maigged rites.’ 
Four -smock-fr ts were bearers, with, a | 
pall-covered lowed by the undeggaker and | 
his men. D4 

The doctor’ayggaspiace from Bodmin, con | 
doctor himselfysthe Lopdon lawyer, whom, 4 
knew, aud MrsDigby,,whom nobody ecog 
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There, , in a,nan 
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nas y a,fortuggte gambler is simply a 
as mn pala @haragter, in truth, in 

-honesty, in espect, a manto.aehom reckless ex- 
penditure is his very life and being—a necessity 
Fopeathanie luxury, a destiny rather than a choice, 
and who is consequently a ruined man. 

Or he may be, aud we have seen it; so opposite are 

mn ~idiosynorasics, & mean, greedy, avaricions, 
money-grubber, whose eeyrged thirst. of gold, has. 
‘or extremes, meet, a gambler. Such, a 
wre:ch has not the dash, the plunge, the recklessnese- 
to make what the slang calls “a good winner,” and 
is for ever losing the chance his cupidity craves for. 

An extensive observation of the fortunes and far 
more frequently the misfortunes of these half-hearted 
gamblers, to whom “‘ ready made luck”. is a necessity, 
warrants the conclusion that they too are, in the- 
great majority of cases, ruined men, and it is well: 
they shonid be so. 

To return to our hero. 

Vincent Luttrel, though not personally extravagant, 
nor constitutionally generous, never knew the value- 
of- money, and therefore never kept it—hence he was 
living like « gentleman, in present 
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r ng.that his now @lmost imbecile victim, for 


/ feel ggmething akin to contempt 
wbhan pity, ould.not. dare to call him to ac- 
dippedshis hand .iuto,the dividends which. 
jidy.over, to the unhappy;Mrs. 
iter. hey dreadful end be had 
n to Hugh Denton, 
t fund to the amoant. 

m_of fifteen thousand 
office .at five per cent. 
dred and fifty pounds as- 
or" in bis, name. ¢ Of 
wn five. povads 
cies, bat had, upite the- 

g, contrived to ps: 
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pty, se, from,,big no 86: 
ustegshipvin, order that a,rapsier,of the fgnd, 
vated fot geria} pu t xevert toyits 
‘ Lattrel calleditje'an ugly fix,” so 
aeasedy with them until they alee er 
atrougl ¢ finally extorted from Hugh Degjon a 
lean. of, Age \thvusend pagaris.at five par cont. 5 ile 

u J U 3 ! Beh a.- 5 


on nds...ess 

























damyation ,,of \w igtaking .coff’’ ., agas..ne) 
quesiioued,kere, put aballassured|y. be.judged 


r. 

Three days.from: that time. Vincent Luttrel called 
on the lady with whom,little,Igabel had been placed. 
From her house he conveyed her to her father, who 
imas compelled to accept Vincent’ Luttrei’s version of 

the circumstances as we have narrated in: thig 
ta 
ugh Denton’s depression:of -spirits for a time in; 
~ereased, dospite the eomfort of ‘the . society and 
prettle of his beloved:child. | Horrible inaginingsof 
death by poison, -in-which he contd not help mixing 
up bis tyrant;Vinoent Luttrel, as an’ accomplice; if 
not the principal, tormented him. . 

What form the persecutions ‘of: his and:his-wife’s 
destroyer next taok- was revealed in our first chap- 
ter, to which -peint ‘of our story we bave now Te- 
turned. | 

————— 


GHAPTHR IVI. 


THERE is an, ancient proverb more plain’ than po- 
lite that'what,is got over the back. of the selderly 
gentleman whorvules in.a certain place,said to, be 
paved .with “good intentions” is generally spent 
under his belly. The curious may read this proverb 
in-old John Ray, in‘its’ Latin,’ French, and Jtali 
terms, for this screed of popular, wisdom perradesrall 
nations. ‘ 

Vincent. Luttrel soon experienced the, unjyergality 
of its truth. . 

Among his passions—we have seen the hayoo, pros) 
duced by some of them—was that of gaming, It,was 
&, pursuit for which some of ‘his, qualities of head and 
heart seemed especially adapted. © Relentless, hard, | 
cynical, selfish and ‘pitiless of ‘the woes ,ot thers, 
cool in peril, calculating even in the extremity, of 
danger; with a-smile onthe mask which served, him: 
for a face, so enigmatical that pain and pleasure, 
gratification and, disappointment, triumph and des- 
pair, might be alike read by different person frembis 
disingenuous features,’ Vincent Luttrel seemed. the 
beau ideal of a gamester. \.Yet he,,was, not fortu- 
nate. 

We.never, in a,large experience, knew above three 
or four well authenticated instsnges of any man being 
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-eouted,. the ogpital-redeemed, and Mr. Vincent: 
an l..went forth an honourable trustee, and of 
eourse forget to._pay one stiver of interest to Hugh 
Denton fromthat day forward. 

Vincent Luttrel’s London career, however, was 
drawing to a close. 

» An ‘iptgigae with mnq femme jutpigantes|for there: 
is always a fentale who goes beyond the cleverest. 
man in wicked cunning,.bad involved our heartless 
Lothario in an expenditure utterly beyond his means. 
True, he, detested,,aud jeed bimeplf for the way 
in which this Circe had enchanted him and almost 
imbruted him, as though. he ,had been, the, veriest 
greenhorn simpleton» whom the world laughs at as 
tbe infatuated dupe of a courtesan. Yet it was so; 
there was the fact, and Vincent Luttrel, the blasé 
man of the wotld, theisedugen, the cynic, the disbe- 
liever in honesty or woman's virtue, was legally, as 
wel} ag in .honour,, liable for, the. nce,of a 
demixep intarwhase, tails ho,.pad fallen, while be. ac- 


tuallyyprided himself in.certain. dis je. circles 
onvkaving the Lais of the day “under bis protec- 
jhigu.’” 

Ati the same time , for 


“When-serrows.came; ‘tis not in*single spies, 


“Vincent Lattrel had thebad.luckto jose heaxily.on- 
‘the Derby ; so heavily that, he,g@uld ,20},shew.at 
“the Qorner” on the settling, dey. 

. Then - principal creditor, of Lais, hed bad Vin- 
gent Luttrel’s name,, and, what was..weorse,,bis,pro- 
dnise, that he would gee. him,psid fox per kiphssion 
ang a pony. carriage ordered by thatlady. Hey was 
wondering at, bis ,egregiousfolly, when, s sheriff's 
Officer, served him, with a, writ, from;,% Mayfais, job- 
master, who, bearing ofjher, difficulties, made.aclaim 
for the price of a.pair of carriage,horses, at.a fabulous 
figure,.and a further charge.of,two ;yhundred guiness 
for “ a acrew which he desired. Mr. Luttrel to fetoh 
amay,.asit had been “broken.dowa,by, larxing,” as 
he said, at.a,saburban steeplechase. 

“ Egad,” said Vincent Luttrel jas , he, deapatched 
his chocolate and milk in, the,apartment in Half; Moon 
street, and gurvyayed all the letters and, eayelopes: we 
have alluded to, “ it ie getting very;warm for 30 early 
in, the seagon,”\ and he.rang the, bell. 

“ James, Lam not at/home, to,any,one. », Yomeaa 
sey that youknow I have gone,.dawn inte thecountry 
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to see, my uncle, who's very ijl, and from: whem I’ve 

t expectations, or anything else.you, like. And 
fon't forget, James,. for I’m.. really; going,,out of 
town for a day or two, to. collect my,.letters inane 
large envelope, which I'll leave for you, stamped, and 
forward them by the first post after send you my 
address, which L. will.do, as..scon a8 I\have: reached 
my destination—-—” 

Rat, tat,. tat, tat, tat! ~ Wha the, deuce ia.that ? 
Run, James; fool.of a. servant will: let them in, 


‘James did ran, but not fast, enough; the visitors 
were two. rongh looking _men, .who by the 
girl and walked straight up to the stairs. Jamea knew 
the first one, and tried for a moment.to obstruct.the 


way. 
:; tasters gone in. the country . to hig.ancle,and 


he left w. 

“ Thatyou’re to deny him. to, such, visitora,as.us, 
werry good, Mr. James, but.that cock won’t.fight. We 
marked Mister Luttrel down. last. night, and J’ m sure 
we've done the polite thing to give sim time te sleep 
it Off and get his breakfast and .so forth..belore.we 
intrude.ourselves,. Come, get inside, Mister James, it 
ain’t no our bird has, not, left his reosting-place 
thie morning, 1’lk pound it. Why, there he is--good 
motnipg, sir ; I. want to, speak to you-—s little private 


Vincent Luttrel, hearing, the, altercation, did not 
choose to lose his ty, 8a-he ent short the, affair 
by gape bpm f at the drawing-room door. 

* T’ll see this gen James.’’ 

“There you are,” said the bailiff, as he passed 


the servant, *‘ I told you it was businesse—servant, sir at 


Mr. Mainprise bowed-himself iuto the room and closed 
the door bebind him, leaving his follower. outside, 
who retreated downstairs to the passage. i 

** Here’s the copy,’ sir.Would you like to see the 
*riginal ?”” 

Mr. Luttrel- expressed « himself entirely ,, satisfied 
with: the copy, whereupon ‘Mr. Mainprise handed 
him a bilious, merctones slip of printed paper with 
MS. fillings up, in which “ Victoria greeting ” in- 
formed Vincent Luttrel that she required his attend- 
ance in her Court of Hxchequer of Pleas. to answer 
the plaint-inhe~action ‘of debt of Goodman Levy, 
the particulars whereof are endorsed on this writ ; it 
further informed. him, on the. authority of Baron 
Alderson,, (whose signature. was. legally , put to 
the same) that he must enter an appearance to the 
said plaint within eight days, otherwise, the said 
plaintiff might enter an appearance for him .and sign 
= as for'the want of a plea. 

ow, as Vincent Luttrel had made.up hig mind not 
to appear, and, what is more, not toenter appearance 
within eight days, on any other period, to Mr. Goodman 
Levy’s writ, he turned to the back of the document 
with the utmost nonchalance and thereread that “‘the 
plaintiff claims the sum of two thousand five hundred 
pounds three shillings and two.pence,halfpenny, to- 
gether with 2/.2%.the cost of the writ, and the 
further sum of 8/.\15s., which if you pay by ‘ Monday 
prc | clock, further proceedings therein will be 
stayed.” 

‘“* Very. good, mister, very good—I accept service. 
Will you take.a glass of sherry, or would you prefer 
spirits ?” 

“ A drop o!: brandy, sir, if- it’s in the-way.” 

The brandy. was at, hand, and quickly disappeared 
down Mr.- Mainprise’s throat, 

“ Unpleasant business this, my fine fellow. Do you 
ever see this gentleman, the plaintiff—I mean, Mr. 
Goodman Levy ?”’ 

‘Often and often, sir, mostly, everyday when he’s 
in town.” 

“ Then tel] him that I shall settle with him on my 
return from a little trip I’m, abont totake ;.and that 
he’d better save his money by stopping, Messrs. Kite, 
Hawk, and Bugzard, as he won't get any, costs in this 
quarter.” 

“Ha! ha! you're plessant, sir, this;mornin’; my 
bisness is done, sir, so thank ’ee for,me,” and Mr. 
Mainprise bowed himself, and his,muddy, bopts out of 
the room, 

“The weather's getting thicker,,and won't get 
clearer for awhile,” mused. Luttrel; “I don’t know 
where to get even a cool hundred, since I’ve been 
such a confounded idiot as to let Denton’s lawyers’ 
clbow me outof the trusteeship. Imight, at a pinch, 
have helped myself there., By-the:bye; Denton’s my 
only resource after all, Hum! ha live not a bad 
idea, if well worked. out. » Hugh Denton bas lately 
inbertipg yet another fortune ; how lucky these idiots 
are 

“* Call. me not fool,’ says Jacques, ‘till. Heaven has 
sent me better fortune.’ Yes that’athe true philo- 


sop’ y- 

‘But should the idiots, enjoy.their good fortune, 
while clever men pine in poverty, and perish for the 
want of whatthe idiots gain withoutdeserving ? The 


clever deserve to be poor if they do. But about 


Asabel Denton. The last: time I »was at Rosemead 
:the girl had shot; upiinte alovable woman. A hand- 
some, lovable, yes, a marriageable woman, or'nearly 


“Let..me see. (Eleven. and: six: arerseventeen, 
I have it! I canisee the girl.don’tlikeme, Indeed, 
, she somehow instinctively connects: me with herfather 
unhappy hypochondria. So must it be uuless [make 
the old driveller-himself my r,'T’llastonish 
him, before I ask him: for: money; which’oflate--bas 
eerTll propose for. Lestel Deeton..< Propose! °X'l 
*T'll «propose for: e! mn.’ 
Tave and swear. end play. the furious lover, and’ then 
Pll produce my plan to ,postpone the urgency of my 
suit for three, whole. years, on condition that. he keeps 
Igabel. for that time+to her: vow of betrothal to-me, 
Ha! ba! ha! _Hewwon’t: stand for a: hundred then, 
and: I'll, be; offto:Ganada,-where my Uncle Fairfax is, 
I.em.tald, growing: into «-millionnaire—hew I.don’t 
know. The States, however,.must be-my sim ad 
fend. ,Dhewar.between North and Sauth-offers me 
ot ae pow ce mapas: gee be* found =e that 
nd.of peculation, po corruption, reptblican 
robbery.; and; repudiation,» patriotic: plunder, piety, 
-plaster, nutmegs and: pivhams,’"Why should 
not I ‘galt.’a diamond field in O alifornia, strike-ile ’ 
in Qleopolis, prospect a silver mine it Utah, or fail. 
ding these,,become. a postmaster, » congressman, a 
| general or a.secretary of state; and sell my adopted 
country;as its own, log-rollers.and shingle-splitters 
do,.and shank:Heaven: that:.has:given .me- so! fine a 
eountry tongell ? 
“es, Vincent Lattrel; the Old world’s played out, 
it for e:time, so here goes for the New.’’There, 
T,denbt.not, the-men: will. be-found—ay, and the »wo- 
\men too--not much different-from my experiences of 
their follies, foibles, sins, splfishness and scoundrel- 
ism in:thedand:of-my.birth.” But first E-will call on 
my dear told friend at: Rosemead.and his lovely 
daughter, as my present needs compel mé.” } 
‘That: evening Vincent’ Lattrel booked for Exeter 
by.the night mail from Paddington, and the next 
day, hiring a post-chaise, he drove the'fifteen miles 
aay sintervened : between’ that «ity and’Roso-+ 
mead. 
How hia proposal sped, how he extorted the “ cool 
hundred ”. he had spoken of in the shape of an order 
in favour of; Richard Scrivener.on a Liverpool house 
wherein Hugh Denton had invested large capital 
as a sleeping. pertner is narrated in our first chapter, 
We will now return tothe fortunes of Isabel Denton 
and. her; father. 


-_ 


CHAPTER: VII. 


It was in sooth a lovely. scene ;, bright. fresh: and 
beauteous. The sloping sideg of the, grassy hills. in- 
clined in gentle undulations to form the irregalar. val- 
ley beneath, while the rude,and rocky.eminences— 
one could hardly call them monntains—-shutin the 
charming little Goshen with purple, white, or roge- 
coloured walls, varying according  to,.the sunlight 
or cloud, or state of the atmosphere. 

Here and there the yalley was, dotted. with, pretty 
white houses of various styles. and, sizes, from the 


‘| humble cot of the Devonshire peasant, to. the preten- 


tious villa or cottage ornde. of the, wealthy-inyalid, 
or the retired merchavt or trader. 

At its foot the valley.opened, out upon. the, eea- 
shore, contributing a sparkling ;trout-stream,to the 
pretty little creek, which, ending in a half-moon, bay, 
gave a living to half a dozen small tradeamen, « like 
number of lodging-house, keepers and.agme, swenty 
‘fishermen with their wives and families, 

Among the conspicuous puildinzs in, the.limited 


‘| landscape one of the most noticeable;was the ruatic 


cbarch, its barn-shaped chancel, of . gray , atone, 
crowned by a venerable battle d_ tower, over- 
grown with deep-green ivy of, singular, :|uxuriance. 
Its gncient chuchyard, here and there dottedyby. the 
square slab and tall iron railings: of, a, family.vault, 


“was picturesquely sprinkled over with moss-grown. 


or chalk-white tombstones of avery, variety of, shape, 
age and colour, aud in many instances, of every 
angle of. inclination from the upright. ;The rough 
stone wall enclosing “God’s, acre,’’, included, within 
ite circuit a modest parsonage with Jeaden diamond- 
paned casements, steep roofs and many gables ;,it» 
rustic porch twined with sweet clematis, and honey- 
suckle, while the brilliant scarlet of,a pyrns, japonica 
glowed on its cream-white wall. 

Here dwelt the rural. rector, the ' Reverend 
‘Charles Conway, an aged clergyman, .whose: blame- 
less ministry for more, than, forty years, had realized 
the-ideal ‘‘country parson” of Herbert,,.and whose 
gradually failing powers were latterly. supplemented, 
in the care of @ somewhat straggling and. extensive 

ish, by the, assiduous aid of, his. nephew, the 

verend Evelyn Stewart, whose appointment to the 





curacy had met with the warm approval of the better 


‘educated portion ‘of ‘the- parishioners, -to-whom the 
‘ministration’ of the young’ Oxford B.A. had proved 
especially acceptable. 

‘Simple, --earnest,- single-minded, and ‘sincervly 

devot»d to. his» sacred calling, Evelyn'Stewart had 
passed through his studies, received bis ordination, 
and-formed the model of his preaching and teaching 
|-upon these sound old Protestant divines’ who under- 
stood: the--articles; liturgy, and doctrines: of ‘tiie 
Anglicat’Reformed Church as a protest and a tes’i- 
mony against the ceremonies, the superstitious, the 
“mysteries; mummeries, Paganism, Fopery and pri~st- 
craft of thé Romisti‘Charch. “He was untainted y 
4he neology of “Tracts for the Times,” or “ Essays 
and Reviews,” or by the Puseyism,'Faberism; New- 
manism.and’ monachism which’ have’ found their 
logical outeome in the rank ritualism, the: monkery, 
millinery; confession, absolution, and ‘other -priestly 
perversions of the Lutheran and ‘liberal creed of our 
early reformers. 
" The young clergyman’s' Evangeliciam, ag ‘the ai- 
} vanced Romeward: priests would speeringly term it, 
did not, however,,lead him towards dissent, ot Non~ 
conformists. “He accepted the Church of England as 
® reforming” church,-partially reformed by our pious 
ancestors, who’ did what they could: to -purify the 
corruptions of saperstitious-and ignorant ages; but 
‘left some things to: be.dene by those good and earnest 
reformers who might come after them. And these 
xeforms the young Church of England clergyman was 
‘willing. te accept from the whole body of the Charch 
‘of Christ;-which he took to be'the whole Christian 
people: of »the land, as . ented in‘'the -rulinz 
representative: power ‘of the,country; its elected: and 
hereditary legislature. 

“With: these" feelings -and convictions * Evelyn 
‘Stewart's ministry was so-deservedly popular and 
acceptable to all classes as to leave little room for 
the spread of Romanising perversion: on the one 
hand or+schismatio secession and dissent on the 
other ; -heace: the parish ‘of Olovernook-was the most 
united end self-governed-in the whole diocese. 

2 It-is not with ‘these-matters, however, that our 
story has to’ deal, except-in sa-far as the Reverend 
Mr. Stewart is connected im the fortuneg of Isabel 
Denton and: her father. 

Circumstances, however, occurred about ;thig time 
which: bound ap. inseparably the’ future of Isabel 
Denton and those of the young clergyman-of Clover- 
nook.” What these were-we shall presently, see. 

Hard: by: the pretty parish church, which we have 
attempted imperfectly. to describe, was situated the 
school-house, a humble, red-tiled- building, and herein 
the children: of the hamtet were tapght the usual 
branches of a plain English: education by the means 
of an old dame! for the younger scholars end’ the 
parish clerk for the.older boys. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays; Mr. Stewart, with 
-anwearying patience, instructed the little chawbacons 
in their. catechism and their religious duties. On 
these days also, for the young Oxonian had, an ex- 
cellent ear and a cultivated taste for mugic, he him- 
self, with the volunteered: assistance of Isabel Den- 
ton; gaye viva. voce lessous in psalmody, in general 
music, part singing and choruses, mostly sacred, but 
many of them secular, For this purpose the church 
was opened and the good old organ, by Father Smith, 
the gilt of a pious and- wealtiy: parishioner in the 
reign of Anne, and still unrivalied in the county 
except. by that in the cathedral, was manipulated 
alternately by the young curate and Isabel: Denton. 

: Werstate these facts merely toshow that there was 
no need of any introduction ‘of these two, young per- 
sons to each other. 

On thig ¢pecial afternoon’ Isabel’ ‘Denton had sent 
an apology for non-attendance at the choir. practice, 
and, assigned, as was.the case, the occurrence of one 
of her father’s distressing visitations., Evelyn Gtewart 
therefore, had-but one thought when his duties were 
overat theechurch, namely, to call on: the gufferer 


4 .and/offer« hisveondolence and his assistance if jis 


services shouldin any-way be required, 

\;He opuld-not deny to himself that his interest in 
Mri Denton’s health was greater and his sympathy 
) deeper then ordinary, and that that interest and syin- 

pathy had ‘their origin in a strange and unaccustomed 
decling in whichthe image of the youthful and inuo- 
cent.Isabel: was ever present. 

Evelyn-Stewart-was -far from being actuated by 
vulgar curiosity; but his anxiety to unravel the mys- 
‘tery: which-he could not ry thinking lay at the root 
of the mental divorder of. Isabel’s father, made him 
resolve to seek an explanation. He might, then, be 
able to alleviate; if he could not entirely dispel, the 
settled: gloom and nervous disquietude which evi- 
dently made life a burthen to the father of the good 
and gracious Isabel. 

‘Revolving. these thoughts the. zealous young min- 
ister took his .way up the valley to Rosemead on, the 
evening following. that on which we haye seen. the 
so-called ' William Scrivener take his departure for 
Liverpool. 
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On reaching the cottage Evelyn Stewart was sur- 
prised and pained at the expreseicn of anxiety im- 
pressed on the features of Isabel. : 

“I have come, Miss Denton,” said he, extending 
his hand, which was taken without hesitation, “ I 
hope not intrusively, to reply in person to your 
letter of this day. Although your absence will be 
regretted and the loss of your instruction felt by your 
pupils, yet the cause of your absence is still more dis- 
tressing, especially to myself. May I waive cere- 
mony and as a friend, clothed by my position and 
calling, if not by my years, with the character of an 
adviser and a comforter, ask for a few minutes’ con- 
versation on a subject which has lately given me 
much disquiet ?” 

Such an unmistakable expression of embarrassment 
stole over the ingenuous features of Isabel at these 
words that Evelyn Stewart hated himself for what 
he reproached himself with being so abrupt a ques- 
tion. 

“Pray, pray pardon me, Miss Denton,” said he, 
earnestly. ‘1 had no idea of distressing you, as I 
see too plainly I have done, by my hasty question. I 
trust your father is better, but if his medical adviser 
is of opinion that conversation will aggravate his 
malady, I will return and pray for his recovery, and 
await your visit to the rectory or the school-house 
and there receive such tidings as you may think fit 
© communicate,” 

‘Nay, Mr, Stewart, do not leave us thus abruptly. 
I am truly iv need of advice, consolation and prayer. 
Pray accompany me to the parlour, when, such is 
the varying nature of my poor father’s attacks, he 
may be able to give you the interview I so much 
desire.” 

Isabel led the way to the pleasant apartment where 
we last witnessed the interview. of the betrayer and 
his victim, 

The room was vacant. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Stewart,” said Isabel, 
“ while I announce your arrival to my father.” 

Hugh Denton was in his study, a small apartment 
adjoining his bechamber and overlooking the road 
leading to the cottage. He had perceived the ap- 
proach of the young clergyman and seemed to bail 
him, he knew not why, as a deliverer from his para- 
lyzing terrors. 

Yet he feared, in his irresolution to communicate 
anything which should lead, even in the remotest 
degree, to the discovery of the dreadful secret with 
which he inseparably connected, the horrors of a jail, 
a trial for life, a conviction by a jury, a sentence, and 
the culminating ignominy of a felon’s death in pre- 
sence of an exulting and ferocious crowd, It was, 
therefore, with an almost querulous and impatient 
manner that he inquired of Isabel : 

* Has anything extraordinary happened, Isabel, to 
bring good Mr. Stewart up to Rosemead ?” 

“‘ Nothing, father dear, but the note I wrote to-day 
apologizing for my absence from the choir practice, 
on account of your extreme weakness and indisposi- 
tion.” 

*T shall never be better, dear Isabel, on this side 
of the grave, therefore you must not let my sudden 
illness prevent you from works of charity and use- 
fulness,” 

“Thank you, father dear, but my place is by your 
bedside when your terrible affliction so suddenly 
attacks you. Mr Stewart, too, is kindly anxious about 
you. Will you see him, or will the exertion be too 
much for you?” 

Hugh Denton rose from ‘his chair and made a sign 
to Isabel to lead the way. She obeyed, and he 
descended to the parlour with unwonted steadiness. 
On entering Mr. Stewart rose, but Hugh Denton 
motioned him to a seat, then seating himself in an 
invalid chir wheeled for him by his attentive daughter, 
he continued : 

“My dear child, do not think that I undervalue 
Mr Stewart’s kindness or your loving attention, but 
I fear my own weakness. The cause of my suffering 
lies too far in the irrevocable past to be relieved by 
the consolations of friendship, or effaced by change 
of scene, or any other of the usual remedies for de- 
pression of spirits or morbid melancholy. In that 
cabinet,” and he pointed to an old*fashioned ebony 
escritoire, “is contained a written narrative of my 
unhappy—yes, and as Heaven is my witness, my un~ 
premeditated, my unintentional crime—and of its 
awful retribution in this world, Seek not to know 
farther unuil the grave shall hide my sorrow. But 
give me your prayers, my dear Mr, Stewart, that my 


, sufferings here may be taken by Him who tempers 


justice with mercy asan atonement, an expiation for 
me in that other and better world to which I am 
hastening.” 

“ It is not for me, my dear Mr. Denton, to presume 
to deal the judgments of the Almighty Searcher of 
hearts, to whom all things are known, and from whom 
ne secrets are hid. To Him it belongs to bind up the 
wounds of the spirit, and to heal the contrite heart. 





If, for the better comfort of our souls, we ‘confess 
One to another’ it is a good and scriptural act, 
but Heaven forbid I should seek, under a wicked and 
unlawful seal of secrecy, by which the priest becomes 
the accessory to the crime, to possess myseif of the 
power which no weak man should ever have of 
punishing, or of shielding from lawful punishment the 
uilty.” 

- Hugh Denton appeared relieved from a heavy 
burthen as Evelyn Stewart spoke. 

“Yes,” he continued; ‘‘the law declares, and 
rightly, that to bea guilty knowledge which conceals 
a punishable crime; but theartful casuists who place 
their scheme for subjugating men’s souls and bodies 
and all powers to their pretended spiritua! supremacy, 
absolve themselves from their duty to God and 
men, and set themselves above all laws. This is the 
beginning of priestcraft, as opposed to true liberty in 
Christ, and substituting a poor, frail, and erring man 
for the one and only Mediator.” : 

“hank you, thank you, from the bottom of my 
heart, my dear young friend. You have indeed taken 
a load from my heart, Let me assure you, upon my 
solemn word, that my crime—I dare not speak more 
fully now—was not intentional, though I cannot 
disguise from myself that my jealous frenzy did at 
the time urge me to the-shedding of blood on the 
false plea of a duel in satisfaction of my wrongs, real 
or fancied. Pray for me, my good friend ; pray for 
me, my dear child, and seek not, until my time comes, 
to further probe my festering wounds until death 
shall both close them and my sufferings fn this 
world of trial, But the evening invites to a walk, and 
it would be indeed selfish for me to prevent you its 
epjoyment. For myself, Isabel, I will take my ac 
customed seat beneath the embowered porch which 
looks towards the setting sun, and watch his tranquil 
descent into the great world of waters. Do not dis- 
appoint yourself, my child; of your customary visit 
to the village,” 

Why did Isabel Denton blush, and why was 
Evelyn Stewart embarrassed at these very common~ 
place remarks ? 

They were neither of them given to affectation, or 
to committing gaucheries ; they were both of them 
too candid and too natural for such mistakes; yep 
Isabel blushed, and rose, as if to go out, then stopped 
suddenly, walked across the room, and burst into tears, 

Evelyn Stewart rose also. He was also about to 
bid Mr. Denton and his daughter good-evening. But, 
no, he was undecided as to whether he ought not 
to ask to accompany Miss Denton to the village, and 
then something whispered that it would be too great 
a liberty. So he merely looked on and said nothing, 
while Isabel went through the little, very natural 
performance of the kiss and the unaccountable flood 
of tears just noticed, 

That flood of tears quite upset his equanimity, He 
felt he could, if he dared, hug the pretty woman to 
his bosom and kiss away her tears. Aud then he 
felt ashamed of his sudden thought, and blushed or 
something very like it. Longer silence, however, 
was impossible. 

“My dear Mr. Denton, I feel that I am one too 
many at thismoment. Miss Denton, pardon my want 
of politeness’ —he despised the word, though he used 
it—“in not offering to escort you to the village, 
which lies in my homeward road ; but the sight of 
your father’s suffering and our recent conversation 
must be the apology for my absence of mind. Will 
you accept my arm—— ?” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Stewart, I thank you sincerely, 
but I feel at this moment that my place is by my 
father’s side!”’ 

And Isabel Denton, with a sort of mechanical ab- 
straction in her movements and manner, busied her- 
self rearranging her father’s pillows and cushions, 
who lay passively under the little changes of position 
following her actions with loving eyes. 

“Serve me jugt right for my hypocrisy,” thought 
Evelyn Stewart. “‘ Was it Mrs, Denton’s illness that 
really made me forget good manners? Yet I said 
so, and am punished for it.’’ After a pause he con- 
tinued : 

“As Miss Denton has deferred her walk for a 
reason which commands respect, I will take my 
leave,in the hope that to-morrow I shall have the 
pleasure and her humble pupils tbe pleasure and pre- 
fit of her able instrnetions. Adieu, my dear sir, and 
may your health of mind and of body be restored. 
Good evening, farewell, good-bye, Miss Denton,” 
How he longed to utter the word ‘Isabel !” “ I hope 
to see you to-morrow at the church, till then, good 
evening.”” And the dazed young clergyman shook 
Isabel by the hand. Their eyes met, hers suffused 
in tears, his with a warm look of love, and he hurried 
from the house. 

“Evelyn Stewart, it’s of no use playing with the 
matter, you are in love with Isabel Denton, “ said 
his inner consicousness, ‘‘ And what is my daty ?’’ 
asked conscience.” “ Either to dismiss that love from 








your mind by a strong will, and toccnquer it by the 
firm resolve and reason, or to follow it up by a candid 
assent, and, if reciprocrated, marry the object of your 
love.” “ Bah ! said a little, laughing urchin, whom 
ancients and moderns have deified as the God Cupid, 
* do yon think, Mr. Philosopher, that you can help 
yourself, and dispossess me of my throne and weapon 
with your reason and resolves and all that sort of 
rubbish? I’ve hit you mortally, Mr, Parson, and 
the wound’s incurable except by the one who made 
it. So leave off parleying and surrender at once,” And 
Evelyn Stewart like a sensible man (or a fool) 
submitted to his manifest destiny, and walked home 
to the parsonage withont any knowledge of the road 
time, or distance he travelled, seeing nothing but 
Isabel Denton and thinking of. nothing but how he 
should frame his declaration, and how she would rey 
ceive it, and then, for he flattered himself she woul 
accept him and felt’ conscious he was not indfferen. 
to her, he busied himself with how, when, and in 
what terms he should “ ask papa.” 

On these points, however, their recent conversation 
the depressing malady he laboured under, and the 
absolute necessity for his daughter’s society and 
care, threw him into painful perplexity; and he 
could come to no otber conclusion ‘than that he 
must act candidly and honourably and leave the rest 
to Heaven where the proverb declares matches to be 
made, though many @ miserable pair bear testimony 
to an opinion that they are arranged for in “ another 
place.” ; 

(To be continued.) 


THE MAGIC CHAIN. 
GRANDAME and grandsire sit at ease 
By the hearthstone old as the daylight 
wanes, 
She with her knitting upon her knees, 
He with his eyes on the darkening 


panes ; 
Yet now and then with a glance at her, 
Kindly and sweet.as when love began ; 
Till at last she says, with a sort of stir: 
“What be you thinkin’ o’, John, my 
man ?” 


“T be gatherin’ up a chain, Janet, 
The links o’ a pure gold chain,” says 


he. 
*Can’t ye gather it up aloud, and let 
Your auld wife know of it, too?” says 
: she. 
“?Tis the chain o’ love that I hold, my 
dear, 
The chain o’ our wedded lives,” he 


Bays: 
‘* And the first links sparkle like dewdrops 


And wi’ ruby kisses o” first love blaze. 


“ Then heavier, heavier grow the links, 
And here and there dark wi’ misfortuno’s 
tears, 
But only the stronger bound, methinks, 
As the good ,chain lengthens along the 
ears, 
And here and there, like diamonds, start 
Bright, gleaming jewels, each one a 
prize.” 
“Ay; they be the bairnies, John, my 
heart! 


The living and gone,” she softly sighs. 


“And the chain, at its latter and lighter 
end, ; 
Is strung wi’ many a pearl we know.” 
“Ay; they be the bonnie grandchildren, 
friend! 
And most o’ them living,” she murmurs 


ow. 
‘** And the chain that hath never worn loose, 
Janet, 
Is as bright and light as it used to be.” 
“Ay; e gold brightens with use, my 
et 


Pp 
And the latest links are the best,” says 
she. 


Grandame and grandsire closer draw, 
And clasped their hands in the waning 
light. 
Tick, tick! on the wall, in a sort of awe, 
The old clock murmurs of time’s dull 


flight, 
Chirp, chirp! from the cricket behind the 


og 
The teapot hums and the embers gleam ; 
Uncurling and yawning, the old houses 


dog 
Stretches himself for a deeper dream. 
N. 


D. U. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BriGutty gleamed the river, resplendent was the 
eunshine; charmingly beautiful looked the old town 
of Cologne as they approached it once more, with its 
many-roofed crescent lying close to the sparkling 
water, as if shaking hands with Deutz by its bridge 
of boats, 

Guy stole alock at his father’s face. His eyes were 
closed, but there was a marble look about the set 
features which showed the powerful steeling of the 
aerves to terfeit cal 

They drove at once to the hotel. Peter came down 
to meet them in the court-yard. The fest of the 
party had leitand gone to private lodgings on the 
outskirts of the town, 

It had been a whim of Mrs. Owen's, who, with the 
«aprice of weakness and convalescence, had declared 
the residence at the hotel unendurable. 

He gave them the address and they set forth at 
once. 

Guy had feared it would add to his father’s an- 
moyance ; but, on the contrary, he seemed to be re- 
lieved. - 

It was a tasteful residence and as they drove 
through the shaded avenue Guy did not wonder the 
dnvalid found the change beneiicial, 

Edith, extremely astonished at their unlooked-for 
appearance, came dancing out to meet them. 

“Here are our runaways returned. Who would 
have thought it? I know how it was—you were 
stupid company for each other. You missed Aunt 
Heater’s cheerfulness—Ralph’s merriment—my good 
nature. Well! you are welcome enough. How 
pleased Aunt Hester will be. Why, Sir Morton, have 
you been ili ?” 

‘“No, no, my dear; a little used up by continual 
changing. How is your aunt?’’ 

‘* Vastly improved ; she sits up now for receptions, 
we call them, and we take her out to the air, Ralph 
and I; we are an admirable pair of ponies— she’il 
tell you how we wheel her chair down the walk.’’ 

“TI must go in and see her.’’ 

And Sir Morton passed in, ip answer to Sarah’s 
ealutation. 

Edith detained Guy. 





Ay 
i 
i} 


[sR MORTON’s SECRET.] 


A shrewd observer might have mistrusted such 
ceaseless chattering. Genuine love has not so much 
word- welcome at command. 

“Oh, Guy, there’s something so odd about it! 
Only think, the daughter of the lady who owns the 
house—guess, now, who she is ?” 

“How can I, when my Cologne acquaintance is so 
limited ?’’ . 

“ Ah, but you have seen her—at ‘least, you know 
how she looks, We were so astonished. For, you 
see, when r auntie grew so sick. of that room in 
the hotel and declared she must go where there was 
a garden and plenty of green or she should die, we 
were at our wits’ ends, But you know how 
ready Ralpb is, He advertized for a quiet home in 
the suburbs, and it was answered at once. We 
knew nothing about the people, only we came and 
examined the house. Of course we were charmed, 
you see how pretty it is, but when we came to see 
the young lady we were all struck with the coinci- 
dence,” 

“What do you mean, Edie? how long you are 
getting at your subject, Who is it—at what am I 
to be surprised ?”’ 

“T’vea mind not to tell you. No, I won’t—to 
pay you for the uncivil speech.’’ 

And away she danced into the house. 

Guy followed in perplexity. 

Her blue silk dregs just disappearing into a door- 
way was the guide he followed until he found him- 
self in a sunny, neatly furnished room, where, 
propped up with pillows, sat Mrs. Owen, with his 
father by her side, 

She was very pale and fragile looking, but wore 
her old cheerful, steady smile. 

‘Guy, my dear boy, how I’ve longed to see you,” 
said she, holding out her hand. 

He clasped it warmly, and, spreading it out in his, 
said, chidingly : 

“What a thin, wasted hand, auntie dearest. I 
shall waut you to make haste and get well now I 
have come, Do they take good care of you?” 

“To be sure. They are excellent children, Ralph 
and Edith, and Sarah, you know, is perfection in the 
nursing line. I have done beautifully since I came 
here, but that noisy, stifled, crowded hotel was near 
the death of me.” 

“Tam thankful, then, you have made the change. 
It is very charming here in appearance.” 

“ And in the experience too. Madame D’ Almanoff 
is extremely kind and Irena is very winning. She 

is like a child of mine already. Oh, yes, we are so 





happy here, I shall leave reluctantly. But I think, 
Sir Morton, I shall turn back to England as soon as 
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my strength permits. I shall hardly be equal to the 
proposed journey .’ 

“T shall accompany you, Hester. Itis too much 
for me also. If these giddy young people must 
wander all over the earth, let them be married and 
then they will need no chaperon.” 

Edith blushed balf-angrily, and ran out of the room 
with the excuse : 

‘I must find Ralph ; he will be so surprised. Ho 
has gone to find some flowers for my vase.” 

She returned in a few moments, but not with 
Ralph. 

A young girl was her companion; and as Edith— 
with oue arm around her waist—drew her forward 
her face was for the moment averted. 

When, however, she turned it modestly towards 
them Guy’s heart came flying to his throat, and he 
could scarcely conceal his agitation. 

It was Undjne herself! 

* Our dear Irena, Sir Morton, Mademoiselle 
D’Almanoff, Guy. You must be as good friends as 
the rest of us already are,”’ said Edith, earnestly. 

The beautiful Irena’s cheek was softly flushed, 
and her eyes sparkled archly; but she responded to 
the introduction to Guy as to an entirely new ac- 
quaintance, 

Guy was himself too confused to notice the deadly 
pallor which settled on his father’s cheek as his wild 
glance fell upon that youthful face, 

Both Mrs, Owen and Edith were also absorbed in 
watching for Guy’s astonished recognition of the 
portrait, and Sir Morton had time to recover a little 
composure ere he answered her salutation. 

Guy soon discovered that she had kept silence con- 
cerning their first meeting and her previous know- 
ledge of him. 

His spirits, so long depressed, rose buoyantly, and 
his brilliancy astonished Edith as much as Irena, 
Sir Morton sat like one spellbound, and on the plea 
of a headache soon asked toretire to the room he was 
to occupy. 

Madaine D’Almanoff did not appear—she was also 
indisposed, 

Ralph returned presently from his floral expedition 
and the young people strayed off from the house with 
joyous spirits. 

Guy could scarcely restrain his hilarious delight 
from unseemly boisterousness, The previous anxiety 
aud gloom only made the rebound of his spirits 
more elastic. All care seemed suddenly lifted 
from him. He was only to be happy in the pre- 
sent, 





“*T wonder if he found an elixir anywhere on those 
inland travels,” whispered Ralph to Edith, 
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She looked puzzied, but by no means dissatisfied" 

** Never mind the cause but let us enjoy the marvel. 
Though it is not strange the poor fellow is glad to 
be with us again.” 

Ralph could better interpret the eager glances Guy 
cast upon Irena and was resolved to discover the 
secret of the mutual understanding his keen eye had 
detected. 

As for Irena herself, there was a slight trace of 
embarrassment in her manner. If she responded 
with a cheery smile to Guy’s merry sally, she 
checked herself the. moment after with a half- 
frightened air, as though she had committed some 
wrong deed. : 

Guy noticed it with sorrow, and found opportunity 
to say, in a low tone, which could not reach the 
others: 

“Alas! L perceive that Undine hag, not yet for- 
gotten that unknown sin of mine.” 

‘‘Nay, not of yours. Heaven forbid I should.beso 
unjust as that!”’ answered she, warmly. 

“May I cheer»myself with the thonght that, 
whatever it. is-whichJendg, a horrorto.my name, 
there is. none of it,.seflected upon .my\ individual 
self ?” 

“I should be unkind indeed to,allow:you,to doubt 
it. You, fromwhom I haveknownoply grand and 
heroic acts, of whom I have,heardoolyayhat, is good 
and noble.” 


“ Then, Lpray you, banishthatiook, ofameasiness 


in my presence. It,almosteeemp shat you fear some 


harm to result frommy. sogiety.” 

She sighed.and,blushedsaingly. 

‘Perhaps I ought, orserather, perhaps I have 
reason to, dread youymayereproach .me hereafter. 
It is all so)etrange—~k,am)bewildersdyand:troubled 


“If I mightvonly kpowjphis; ipexplicablenmys- 
tery!” exclaimed he,,impatiensly. 

“If I might only tell,jou'!”’ returned:irenaysor- 
rowfully. ‘ Pray let-us talk of something. elsé.” 

“ Allow me to thank . you for keeping:s#ilence.con- 
cerning our previous..meeting. Ihave. held: it.so 
sacred that not a living soul has heard @ word from 
me in relation to it. It would have been a sore trial 
to hear Ralph’s bantering jests about so sacred a 
subject.” 

“T perceived, that Edith knew pothing about it, and 
she is your betrothed.” 

She fixed,her beautiful eyes questioningly upon his 
face. 

He coloured, with, annoyance, and rag half-angry, 
half-ashamed of the impulse which prompted him to 
reply, hastily: 

* Yes; our fathers arranged it yearsago. Edie 
and I have agreed to fulfil it, if, there is.no other at- 
tachment for, either.”’ 

She looked over to, Edith and Ralph with a half- 
smile, 

“1. wag somewhat puzzled ; it is explained now.” 

Ralph at that. moment.came forward, 

“ Where is Sir Morton, Guy? I have not seen him 
yet.” 

‘He was.much fatigued, and went to lie down. | 
had forgotten about it. I must go and see how he 
is, since Peter is not here.” 

He went at once tothe house, 

The little pang of self-accusation. would have been 
far more keen had Guy seen that father when he 
reached the seclusion of the roomy chamber alloted 
to him, 

His first moyement had been to bolt the door ; then 
he began to wring his hands wildly. 

“Why, ob,, why did I obey that. warning letter? 
‘The only safety for me was to return to Cologne at 
once.” Alack! it is the safety of the fire itself. Am 
I lost,.indeed? I seem to have fallen into the very 
trap Ldreaded. What shailIl do? Oh, what shall I 
do ?”’ 

He walked frantically to and fro, and then paused 
again to mutter, fiercely : 

“Tam caught.in the net. If I goaway at once 
they will suspect something wrong and it will give 
support to the miserable story they can tell. Good 
Heaven! this girl, who is she? She is the living 
image of one who, by this time, should have the 
added weigit of twenty years, Oh, I guess it—I 
cannot doubt who it is; but the mother, the mother! 
Can | face her? can I brave her eye? can I keep off 
the looks which would ruin me? They will suspect 
it, allof them. Oh, if I dared confess all aud cast 
off this terrible logd; but the shame, the ruin, the 
blasted hopes of my poor Guy! No, no! I could not 
bear it—I must fight on. Would to Heaven I had 
died ere I saw the Rhine at all, Those old davs 
have risen up vividly enough b-fore, but now—oh, 
now the haunting ghost takes a deadly shape, I 
must face it. I must throttle the accusation some- 
how, but my heart sinks within me, Oh, have I not 
bitterly enough atoned for my sin? why did I lis.en 
to the fiend’s whisper? It is too late now. I must 


walk in the path I have set. I must reap asI have 
sown.” 

He clasped his hands over his throbbing forehead, 
uttered a deep groan, reeled a moment against the 
wall, rallied enough to reach the bedside, and there 
fell prostrate, 

Guy found him cold and senseless. 

His frantic call for help bronght all the household 
to the room, among them the tall. stately figuxesand 
majestically sad face of Madame DAlmanoff. 

Even.amidat his agitated alarm, Guy recegnized 
her.asthe lady Edith andihe,had observedsinsthe 
public square and christened Zenobia. 

She.stood aloof from the.ethersyand henmournful 
eyes wandered questioningly,,oversthe pallid, insen- 
sible face. 

It was evident, if sheyhadwegemssgen him: before, 
she found now no famili 


to soothe the alarmjofyhis 

Itavas she whoperemptorily led thaggrembling Mrs. 
Qwen back to hemewnroom and,:statioued: Bdith be- 
side her, to quiet.shex excitement, mhiok«might oc- 
easion @ relapse fomherself. 

She superintendedythe hot bat Guy pro- 
posed, and chafedasygigorously as) theul upon 
the icy hands, butthe»moment thegi id flut- 
tered; and thechestyheaved with r ife, she 


}-beckoned »Ralph..tomher place andyguietly re 
treated 
eepered the thoughtfulymovement. | 


‘She might-bay 
He knew;no-one. 
Theglittering,esedolled wildly from@ide to side, 


j-and the, heavy topgueamticulated, thik] eo 8 
}doncesy which were/atdirst hopelocelipitieeael, ie 


presently they eouldeatch the name, 
Gay ti Guy!” j 
“Lam. bere, dear father, iisgnidGu yy tenderly bend~ 
}-ing-over/him. 
“He-fairly shrigked,.and,.oemenipg: down into the 
bedolothes, cried oa yy ll 
§ Gowwway | go, away ! Guy! Mercy, 
mercy! I.heve.gnffered , 


Guy drew back with a frightened Jook. 

** His mind is affected, I have feared it for some 
time. His conduct has been unaccountable ever since 
we arrived in the German States, ‘Will the physician 
never come?” 

“He lives some distance,’ .observed . Madame 
D’ Almanoff ; “ he is the only.reliable one.for sucha 
case,,.or I would have given directions for a speedier 
help, but be sure Hans, will, bring him, as speedily,as 
possible.” 

By »the time, the physician arrived the pationt’s 
cheeks were flushed fiery scarlet, and he mogned and 
sbrieked with pain. , 

“‘ Brain fever,, beyond question, though it is, just 
possible we may throw it off.” 

Guy sighed, and yet it was with relief. 

All, this strange behaviour of late came of course 
of physical causes. 

What. an immense weight .that belief took from 
him. 

‘* Has the gentleman had any strong,excitement of 
late, any unusual presence of care, or trying bereave- 
ment or anxiety, congerning his business, affairs ?’’ 
inquired the physician. 

Guy shook his head. 

* The only possible, cause that I,can suggest is 
the parrow escape we met, a month since, .by the 
explosion of a steamer in which we were coming :to 
Cologne.” 

“Rather peculiar! thatghould have produced more 
immediate effect according to my ideas. You are 
sure thereis no secret trouble.” 

“ None that any of his family can imagine,’’ replied 
Guy, and then, remembering tie mysterious, paper 
which had determined their return to Cologne, his 
misgiviugs,returned, but he did not confide them to 
any one, 

‘*He will need utter quiet, only one person at a 
time in the room, But one to tend him, if, that, is 
possible, and I would suggest that you segure an ex- 
perienced nurse, In such a case as this the merest 
blunder of a well-meaning but agitated friend would 
be fatally injurious.” 

“ His old servant, Peter, is very dextrous ; and:-we 
have also Peter’s wife, who has taken all the care of 
Mrs, Owen, your other patient.” 

**They may do, but be sure that their attachment 
to their master will not affect their firmness.’’ 

‘I think we may rely upon them,” 

“Very well, the medicines and directions are 
yonder. I could not write them in: Euglish—you 
perceive I speak it with difficulty, That will be an- 
other objection to your servants; we shall find it 
difficult to understand each other.” 

“True. LI,will adopt your suggestion. Can you 
recommend one?” 

The doctor hesitated a moment, then wrote an ad- 
' dress on @ card. 





She gave promptordera for @physician, and.sought } 


“That is the best nurse in Cologne I saw herou 
my way here, and she asked me to !ni her a situa« 
tion—quite a coincidence !” 

He smiled blandly, bowed and disappeared. 

Guy carried the card to Madame D’Almanoff, 

She changed colour as she read the name, looked 
away abstractedly for a few moments, and then 
signified her intention of sending for the woman at 
once. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Gvy joined the group gathered soberly aroun’ Mrs. 
Qwenv’s easy-chair, 

“ How sad it is, Guy,”’ said Bdith ; “ it really seems 
that there is some spel! against our farther advance. 
An eyileye seems to bave looked upon us ever since 
we reached the Rhine, anda decree is gone forth 


that we must leave Cologne. One would almost ex- 


pect.there would presently come some startling reve- 
lation.’’ 

Guy sighed. 

“ And what does the physician say ?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Owen, 

“He fears brain fever, and-so strongly recom- 
mended a German nurse that I have. sent for one. 
You must. help me,make with Peterand his 
wife, Madame D’Almanoff is with:himnow, | only 
came to give you this explanation. jymust return to 


gelieve her before he rouses again. /\(hamtmost quict 
end caution are enjoined.” 


Me turned as he spoke to leavathe 

Irena came ferward as he reaghed4he threshold 
with a face fullfof earnest sympathy. 

“Tam so,sogry for you, Mr. Moriaugt,’’ said she, 
** but do not give way, to evil forebodings. I ques-~ 
tioned the doctor myself, and he had,,no fears fur 
his life.”’ 

“ Thaukygou foryyour sympathy, I dare not linger 
now ta explain how grateful it is.” 

Ashe reached the chamber door Madame D'Aiman- 
off with a face as pale as death stole softly from the 
beside. 

**Oh, sir, I am so thankful you have come ?”’ whis- 
pered she; “ he has been perfectly furious.” 

She did not pause to hear Guy’s excuses and 
apologies for leaving her there but hurried from the 
room. 

A slight bustle drew her ‘attention; and she passed 
down the stairs quickly to hush it. 

It was the newly arrived nurse—a tall, immensely 
powerful-looking woman, dressed in a soft gray robe, 
with a white linen cap,ever her -iryn gray, hair, aud 
huge blue glasses over her eyes. 

Madame D’Almanoff seized-her-by the haud—drew 
her upstairs hastily, but.not into the patient’s 
chamber, for sue led her into her own private room, 
closed the door carefully, and! ia a voice: ofvstroug 
excitement, said ; 

“ Mercie, what does this mean ?” 

'“ | don’t ‘see anything «very difficult to read. «I 
have-come to.nurse the sick Englishman.) ‘The ductor 
sent me,” 

“ Mercie, I have yielded too muchialready. «It is 
indescribable torture to have these people here; his 
relations. But because you i asisted so urgently upon 
it I consented. I will not tlindly follow your com- 
mands any farther. You must give me-some expluna- 


‘tion, or I will not send you inte that room.” 


© 1 don’t ask-you-to serid»me, Hilda; the doctor 
has already done it, Don’t be absurd and spoil every- 
thing. If Irena should recoguize me through my 
disguise, give her a hint to be quiet, »She is far wore 
tractable than you, but she has never seen my nurse’s 
costume, and might be startled.” 

Madame D’Almanoff looked anxious and dis- 
tressed. 
xy, Mercie, go back and send another nurse, I beg of 
ou, 

“I would -cut my hand off first,”.was:the fierce 
reply. ‘Did I dodge the doetor’s steps for nothing ? 
—shall I refuse this. propitious, Heayven-sent oppor- 
tunity? I.am ashamed of your weakness, ‘Hiidia! 
What distresses you? what do you fear?” 

“That you willcarry your fierce, implacable hatred 
even against this innocent su‘lerer, because he bears 
that hapless name. I am afraid you will harm him, 
only because he is a Mordaunt.” 

Mercie laughed scornfally. 

‘How little you know me. What a fierce demon 
you would make me to be, I did not expect it of you, 
Hilda.” 

Madame D’Almanoff began to weep. 

“Tf you ever confided in me, it would be different ; 
but your strange, wild life—your mysterious: mov - 
ments—your long absences, wel) may they. undermiue 
my confidence,” 

“And so you cannot ‘have ‘aith in me, “ Hilda, 
Hilda, who has cared for you aud your child in these 
bitter years that have gone? Who has toiled early 





and late, every way, and in all fashions to earn gold 
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to keep you two'in comfort? “Who has‘ devoted her- 
self, hearty soul-and body, to your welfare—to avenge 
your wrongs—to right your grievanees ? “Who has 
not had.a single personal-aim ‘for ‘twenty~years, but 
has livediand.toiled and planned alone for you and 
youy unfortunate: child ? Andis this:my» reward ?” 

Intense bitterness was in the fierce tone. 

Madame D’Almanoff’ flung herself. weeping) vio- 
ently into her arms, r 

- “Forgive, oh, forgive, my Mercie! I know. yout 
unselfishness—your .generoue. devotion, but, this 
strange mystery appals and frightens me. And.when 
I remember that terrible vow of yours 1 am, giddy 
and faint. If you wonld only confide your, plans to 
me,” 

“And have them upset at the outset? “No, no, 
Hilda, you are not fit for such things. “You are. for 
such scenes as I have placed you in—amid'the gentle 
refinements of “life, for me are*its hard work and 
rough ways. ° Let‘it pass. “‘Ieomplain not--Lam con- 
tent to see youand the dhild-in-your natural sphere: 
And if I spare alltthe»baffling’ hopes-and fears--the 

i the: horrible-suspicions- until I obtain 
certainty, ought you not rather to be gratefulxthan 
to reprosch me?” 

“Pardon, pardon, Mergie! Iyamca poor, «weak 
sr dai onght to,grovel inthe »dust at »your 
eet.” 

“ Youvare my.stately; heautifal Hildapf.abom |, 
was always. promd,.even.in my giddiest .day. If 
blight and harm came to my ng, 1 take, the 
blame to.myself. I.was the,elder, I shanld pave 
guarded you more jealously. Oh, my Hilda, if I 
work and plan strangely, it is for love of you and the 
child—to right your wrongs, the wrong my short- 
sightedness ‘permitted ;' but: trust me a little longer, 
Hilda ; something-whispers to me ‘that the glad re~ 
sult is near—the magical clue in my haud.” 

The two nm stoodsobbing-and-embraving. 

The nurse was the first to recover composure. 

‘Now I must go to the patient. You areready to 
—_ me all gou wee frust.”” 

“I eup 50. Lhe :young man seems: much 
cael ae 

“ You mean. the; son—he who bears sho; name we 
shudder tospeak ?” 

“Yes, Mercie.”” 

“He is a noble, youth, J have marked, him well.” 

“You have,seen him? Why,-he only.arrived to. 
day,” exclaimed the other,.with,astonishment. 

The brilliant blagk.eyes behind, the.blue glasses 


al 








flashed on ay 
a, 


“Yes, H T have seen bim. He, little gueases 
it was my work, his abrupt return hither.” 

“Then he will*know you.” 

“Not he, that is the least of my concern, ButI 
like thelad/ I. mean ‘that he shall-marry Irena.” 

Madame D'Almanoff held-up ‘her hands. 

“* Mereie,: you are certainly demented. “It is: im- 
possible, ,even'‘if ‘the “insuperable obstacles on. her 
side -were:removed. \He is alroadyvenzaged.” 

“Yes ;:touther tittle  blueseyed Hadith, avho: iscso 
innocently jin leye with:the.other:Buglishman. | You 
oe » me,mething about them, Hilda, 1 know: the 
whole,” 

“T believe you are a witch, Mercie.”’ 

“So doa great many other people; there’s nothing 
like a quick wit,= ~ears;-and watchful eyes, 
added to a witch’s reputation, I asgure you it,works 
wonders.” QOome, letus go tothe patient. It is only 
fair that’I should nurse iim. I suspect my messaes 
have driven him ~half-frantic. ~No matter, he de- 
serves it—if——” 

She paused with- such-a'fiery look,/her companion 
again caughther. bands.: 
tay You will:not,harm him, ‘Mereie ; promise; me 
that.’ 

‘‘No, no, it is for. my. interest that he recovers,, be 
he innocent, or guilty |” 

And, thus reassured, Madame.D}Almanoff led the 
way to Sir Morton’s chamber. 

The lady, was fluttered ,and agitated, bnt the gray- 
robed nurse responded to,Guy's queries with the us- 
most coolness. 

“ Oh; yes, monsiour, I:can.manage.him. I am very 
strong, you. gee ; it-is my. besi.zocommendation, these 
stout arme of mine,” aud she,extended them trium- 
phantly. ““I’ve.taken care of many a poor fellow 
raving .mad : with. fever, and never had any. ill luck 
yet. Butit isn’t a good thing:to. have much talking 
in this; next room. You look tired,,monsieur. Go 
and rest, and have confidence,in.me. Maybe the 
doctor said you could trust me?” 

** He. recommended, you: very highly, -but .it is 
natural I should be anxious. I shall sleep in this 
ante-room, in ease of being. needed, and, when I do 
not, Pever, will relieve, me, You, shall choose your 
own hours of being relieved.” 

“* Vil -wait till I,see how ,he, appears. I’m, fresh 
for the night at all events. Where.are the medicines 
and the directions?” 


Guy pointed them ont, saw the-new nurse-bathing 
the head‘in-iced water, and really seeming to soothe 
the restlessness of the ‘patient, and slipped quietly 


away. 

This new illness had very seriously dampened the 
spirits of the party. 

Even Ralph looked uueasy;and dronbled. jMrs. 
Oswen:had.retined qnite-indigposed,.@nd Sarah,was at 
work ever her. 

Peter xery subkily, took hig place in the, antesrgam 
according to Guy’s instructions. 

As.the latter anticipated,-be. was extremely indig- 
nant at being onsted irgm_his master’s bedside by the 
strange nurse. 

(Guy threw liimeelf wearily into. a ghair, and 
leaning his ,head.on his havd sat ;dejectedly silput. 

He was roused by a slight touch on his shoulder, 
Irena gtood there hefore him, her ,soft, ‘dark eyes: full 
of wistful sympathy. 

She placed a-tiny tray‘holding a-cup of ebffve and 
slice of toast persuasively before-him. 

** We shall have you ill also, I fear,” said she.in 
that sweet, low voice.of hers ;"itry alittle softhis, [ 
\begrofiyou. After your wearisome journey, you have 
/not taken a particle of refreshment.” 

“ T had not thought ofsit,’:exclsimed Wilithy apolo- 
| getieally ;-ittie verykind of you, Ivena:” 

rind looked mp into,Irana’s face . mith \.a, grave 
;Ssmuie, 

* Thank you, Undine,” 

“ Undine !’’ cried Edith; “ what.a queer mistake. 
| Thatris not her name.” 

“Isn't. it?’ said. Guy, while ,he sipped the 
\cOffee. “I rather like it, though, and if, she ,as no 
qnbegtions I may fall into the mistake quite natur- 
(a ly. F 

Trepa smiled. 

**Tt does not matter about a name,” ‘begansshe, 
and them she paused, evidently distressed by some 
painful-recollection, and tarning: red -and~ pale alter-~ 
nately,-added; hastily : “Atleast, 1 mean, I-shall not 
\miud whatyoucall me. But there: is condition,if 
\it.is)my mame, no one else must be. allowed: to.use 
it.” 

“'Sustiike one of your. queer: fancies, Guy,’ ) ob- 
(served Hdith, “but, Irena,-you must humour him as 
/werall do. Id retort and:call him | Kunibond, if I 
| Were you.” 

“\ A fellow who was always up to »wicked pranks, 
plunging unwary travellers into foaming rivers, show- 
eringdown his .waterspouts, and leaving his victims 
\tovperish inithem. Will you callme.such a name, 

Undine?” asked Guy. 

“Oh, no !” cxied Irena, hastily. 

~“'Phaik: you, [knew .you couldf’t ibe so hard- 

hearted as this little;countrywoman of mine. Now, 
Undine was everything charming, sweet and 
noble.” 

“Qh, Guy, she had no: soul,” exclaimed Edith, 
triumphantly. 

“ I beg your pardon; her warm, generous «heart 
jearned one for her-thrice as pure.as that of her sel- 
fish, frivolous rival. But we'll not-wish for Made- 
moiselle D'Almanoff sucha sadfate. Sheshall only 
be the Undine of the forest, not,of theicastle.” 

“Oh, Guy, what has become :of that miniature ? 
I’ve promised Irena she should see it.:dt was so odd. 
She knows. nothing about: its’ loss, says:.an aunt of 
hers:owned one. Do you suppose youcan find it in 
your trunk, or was it left with the baggage.at the 
hotel?” 

“| think if I-search I shall come.aeross it.” 

“Don’t forget it: I want her to see:it.’”’ 

“Let us try the air,” exclaimed Ralph, who -had 
been wonderfully silent for him. 

“T must take another look at my father. I think 
the stars are out, Ralph ; waita few moments, and 
we-shall have the moon.” 

He returaed from a hasty visit to the sick-room 
and they sauntered out upon the lawn. 

It seemed tacitly understood that they should 
walk in coup#s, and Ralph and Edith led the way. 

Thus Guy: was left to offer his armto Irena. They 
walked in silence afew moments, andthen Guy said, 
mischievously : 

“ Did you veally wish to.see the miniature, made- 
moiselle ?” 

“T was somewhat curious, but not on account of 
the likeness ; only to trace whence it came.” 

“T recognized it at once, notwithstanding it was 
so much brighter in expression than the pale face of 
my Undine. And I have kept it. with me ever 
since.” 

As he spoke he drew forththenarrow black ribbon 
encircling his neck, and showed to her the likeness 
suspended to it. 

The dimness concealed the glow which mantled 
her cheek. 





“Ttis'singtlat from wheuce it ‘eamé,”»:ntrmured 
she. 

““T can télf-you. ‘It’ was dropped forme by «'singu- 
lar character ; I think' they~cull her’in Cologne ‘the 
Portunestélier of ‘the Rhine.” 

“ It is very strange,” murmuréd' Irena. 

“Do you know’ the *fortune-teller?” - 

\“T—shave heard of’ her,” stammered the'{rirl.” 

‘And you have neverconsulted her ?”. pursisted 
Guy, tesolute:to learn‘if’ the’same prediction -iven 
him had been-repeated to‘her. 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ Youspeak energetically. ‘Should«you object to 
such a course. 

“(Decidédly:” 

“ May'I venture to ask“-why ?” 

“ Because the past has enough of grief, the ‘pre- 
sent of pain, without vexing mysdlf over the‘ fature’s 
ill.” 

‘“Butitmeay al “be sunshine-and ‘ddlight:” 

‘*Notforane,”’ was the grave reply. 

“ Heaven*grant-your words'find a speétly -refata- 
|tion. ‘Surely all-gladmess and honour and happiness 
{should wait upon your pathway.” 

She-shivered. 

‘“©No, no; it’ is.impossible,»a‘‘blight “is upon: me. 
Ask me no-more, I implore-you.” 

“Oh; fora key to all'this‘mystery !” sighed “Guy, 
\imwardly. 


f=) 


——- 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ TuN@s “have come :to\a\pretty pass!” \gwowled 
|Peter,jthe inext morning, as the: paced outside the 
jhouse getting the fresh air, while Guy relieved’ the 
nursegnd:his»wife took his piace:in the: vamtetroom ; 
“turning off Sir: Morton’s,old, servants from tending 
|him,-andbringing»in this queer, upstart: old woman. 
Master Guy will rue the day, I cantellvhim. She's 
jan impostor, if Ii knowianythiag. Didm’t Issee ‘her 
last night, when) she: thought ‘I «was:sonnd :asleep, 
\didn’t Lisee-herswith my two ¢yes, a tarming over 
master’s clothes, and searching every single pocket ? 
It's.wthief she ispas suxeas my name's Pater., She’! 
fiud out)all there is to;be stolen, amd shell] ‘be; off 
withiit.. I won’tiwarn Mr. Guy, if soebe she cant 
trust old Peter. I'll Jet him ysee «how young folks 
can be.cheated. I'l) watch her. as. sharp .as.a cat-does 
a mouse, and Fl cateh heriinithe,act. Lhen we'll 
\see what'they’lhsay. 

“ There’s:that benutiful-watch:and the big seal, 
and the diamond breast-pin, and the shield ring. 
She can get them all together. | I-hopeyshe will, and 
then I'll pounce upon:her. Maybe they’ll'give poor 
old Peter some credit then. I've mo :donbt the 
pocket-book is there .too—it’s just like Mr. Guy’s 
carelessness. As if these outlandish:bodies could ‘be 
trusted anyhow! He'll find out about/it»before long, 
Ireckon. Oh,dear! how thankful I shall be; to see 
old England again! I've had enough of travelling. 
it’s been a snarl ever since we started ; first.one. ill, 
,and thenthe other. Talk about.its being healthy! 
England’s the only place where they:don’t have ecci- 
dents and blow-upsand fevers. And thon the things 
we have to put up with! These foreign dogtors is 
bad:enough, but when it comes to nurses toe it’s just 
my idea that it’s downright imposition;” 

And.having thus relieved the vexation,which had 
been working nll night, Peter went back to, his .sta- 
tion and took-his,seat in, grim -silence, just where, 
through a wide crack in the door, he could command 
a very good view of the movements within the sick- 
room. 

Honest Peter was not mistaken.in his ideas, as re- 
gards the lawless investigations of the, newpurse. 

She had, indeed, closely examined the. contents of 
the pockets in all Sir Morton’s clothing, taking .ad- 
vantage of the deep stupor which, alternated, with 
his wild paroxysms. 

The next night, to his increased horror, Peter's 
wide-awake eyes detected her unlocking the port- 
manteau, which she brought noiselessly froma jward- 
robe. 

The worthy servant could scarcely refrain froin 
springing forward and snatching it, away from the 
sacrilegious fingers, as he christened them,, without 
any very definite idea of the exact moaning of the 
term. 

hen he remembered he had her safe, -since his 
vigilant guard, barred her way to esgape, and. he 
wanted her to proceed to the utmost length ,ere he 
pounced ,upon her, and triumphantly exposed to 
Master Guy the danger he had risked,.as, well as 
the great slight he had put upon a faithful old ser- 
vant. 
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While these thoughts flitted through Peter’s head, 
and his eyelids, instead of being—like all others in 
the silent mansion excepting the strange nurse’s— 
heavy with sleep, stared vigilantly forward, the wo- 
man Mercie, on her knees before the open portman- 
teau, was sifting it over thoroughly. 

Peter’s eyes nearly protruded from their sockets 
a8 the light of the candle she had placed on the floor, 
shaded from the sleeper’s face by the foot-board of 
the bed, shining over the stooping figure, showed 
him his master’s hnge pocket-book turned swiftly 
over. , 
What was she doing ? counting the money ? 

No ; for she left the bank-notes in-their neat pile, 
and nimbly and noiselessly gathered all the papers 
in her hand, and then laid down the book un- 
heeded. 

Now Peter made another discovery. The blue 
glasses were a cheat, a disguise. 

She had laid them away, and was secking eagerly, 
and with perfect ease, for those glittering black eyes 
darted from line to line of every paper there. 

Peter was puzzled, till a bright idea came into his 
mind. 

“Ah, she does not touch the money! She isa 
sharp one—that might betray her by being traced. 
She is after cheques without doubt. Or, maybe, sho 
is finding out the whole amount, to be realized, and 
means to take hertime. She little dreams that faith- 
ful old Peter is watching over his master’s affairs, if 
he is turned away from his sick-bed.” 

And to make sure of her deception, he counter- 
feited a heavy snore, and chuckled as he saw her 
start and then turn her head and listen to tho 
regular, sonorous blasts he got up for her especial 
benefit. 

She rose at length from her knees, put the papers 
earefnlly back into the pocket-book, and the pocket- 
book into the portmanteau, and carried the latter 
back to the wardrobe, 

Then she came back, and Peter heard a heavy, 
disappointed sigh as she sank into her seat by the 
bedside, and dropped her head forward into her 
hands. 

She did not stir from this position for two hours. 
By that time Peter’s knees began to ache from the 
crouching position he had assumed, and a rigidity 
crept into his hitherto wakeful eyelids. 

involuntarily he gaped and nodded. He struggled 
manfully against it, but the gentle insidious power, 
such a beneficent blessing at some times, and such a 
rninous foe at others, was too powerful even for 
Peter. 

He rolled over gently toward the mattress placed 
apon the floor for his benefit, and in ten minutes was 
snoring in boné fide earnest. 

Thus it was Peter lost the most important scene 
in the little drama. 

For toward morning the patient, moaning and toss- 
ing fiercely, induced the nurse to get a towel of 
crushed ice and pass it softly a few times over the 
tormented head. 

The little streams percolating down the neck were 
being wiped away with a careful hand, when sud- 
denly the black eyes glimmered with a quick sparkle 
of triumph. 

The narse stoopedy and peered cautiously beneath 
the linen neck-band. 

A black ribbon in one place worn away, showing 
the glitter of a steel chain, drew her attention. 

She caught her breath with a quick gasp, and 
tnrned away a moment to utter a deep exclamation 
of thanksgiving, then returned, wide-awake and 
adroit. 

She passed the soothing, numbing bandage of ice 
again across his forehead, watched the nervously 
twitching eyelids settle down into quiet, the restless 
arms drop listlessly upon the coverlid, and then with 
one icy-cold hand still upon his forehead, swiftly 
and firmly seized hold of the ribbon. and drew 
it up. 

The patient lay stirless: and she, with gleaming 
eyes, dextrously and neatly as a pickpocket might 
have manipulated, disengaged the small envelope of 
oiled silk fastened to the ribbon-bound chain, and 
earried it to the light. 

She tore open the little bundle of yellow papers 
so carefully secreted within, gave one glance over 
them, and sank on her knees, shaking like one 
stricken with palsy. 

“Oh, Heaven be praised, I have foundthem! He 
was innocent! Oh, Guy, Guy!” gasped the strange 
woman, as she clasped those trembling hands and 
raised her streaming eyes to heaven. 

A deep groan from the bed aroused her, and she 
sprang up, laid the ice on his forehead, and hurriedly 


folded a paper from her own pocket, carefully fitted 
it to the oiled-silk receptacle and replaced it on the 
chain, and thrust the whole beneath the clothing 
once more. 

Then she sank into a chair with gleaming eyes, 
her breath coming pantingly, like one sternly con- 
trolling extreme agitation. 

Whon Sir Morton had been first put into the bath 
Guy had noticed this little parcel so singularly worn 
by his father, and spoken of it to Peter, who had an- 
swered, promptly : 

“Ta, Mr. Guy, master’s worn that ever since I 
knew him. I expect, from something he said one day 
when I put ona new ribbon for him, that it’s a keep- 
sake or a love-letter of your mother’s, Mr. Guy. He 
said it was to be buried with him, if anything sudden 
happened, and never touched,” 

“ Nor shall it be!” had Guy replied, little dream- 
ing in how short a time unceremonious hands 
should thus possess themselves of the precious 
relic, 

At break of day Guy appeared. 

“T have come to relieve you, nurse. I hope you 
have had a comfortable night.” 

“ Unusually quiet, monsieur.” 

“You must be glad to have an opportunity to 
breathe the fresh air. Go now, and revive your- 


| self.” 


She went out swiftly, trod softly by the door of 
Madame D’Almanoff and her daughter, descended 
the stairs as quickly and silently as a cat, and unlock- 
ing the door, fairly leaped out into the cool, invigo- 
rating air of the early morning. 

At a closely screened bank in the hedge-bordered 
garden she paused and flung herself prostrate upon 
the ground. Then the pent-up agitation found 
vent. 

Streams of scalding tears poured down her cheeks, 
she sobbed convulsively, and at length, when the 
tears had cooled the fierce heat of her brain, she 
sank upon her knees and said a short but fervent 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

“Oh, Guy, Guy! you were good, you were noble, 
you were true! This blessed truth is all I can think 
of now. HowI have wronged your memory with 
my wild hate! Ah, it was the bitterer for the pas- 
sionate love I had hidden so long within my breast. 
You never knew, my noble Guy, how poor Mercie 
worshipped the very ground you trod on—you, whose 
thoughts were all bound up in Hilda; but now, up 
there in the shining heavens, you surely have a ten- 
der smile waiting for her, that she has redeemed your 
good name and restored to your dear ones their long- 
forfeited rights! Ah, not in vain have I toiled 
and planned and worked secretly, openly, by day and 
by night. Ihave redeemed my vow. Ah, had I 
known it would take these eighteen dreary years 
would not my courage have failed me? Yet it was 
for their sakes I began. Did I dream, on my knees, 
with solemn joy I should rejoice in knowing it ended 
for yours, my Guy?” 

These words poured over her pale lips in an im- 
petuous torrent, and the rapt look in the upraised 
eyes fixed wistfully upon the sky, where the crimson 
glories of the morning gathered, showed she was ut- 
terly unconscious they were spoken at all. 

The closing of the house door reminded her of 
some one’s approach. 

She gathered herself up, shook out the wrinkles 
and patches of grass from her gray dress, resumed 
the odious blue spectacles, and sat down in apparent 
composure. 

She heard the measured steps walking to and fro, 
but no one approached her retreat, and she remained 
quietly recovering from the strong excitement. of the 
night, until she heard Irena’s voice in a low, morning 
hymn. 

She smiled softly then. 

“ His child! the dearest thing left on earth for me 
—dearer, and more precious than even flilda. Have 
I not earned a fortune for her? have I notled on the 
smooth issue for all this tangled snarl of hateful cir- 
cumstances? The boy loves her, and it is easy to 
read the secret of that timid, innocent heart of hers. 
And he is worthy—yes, even of the name he bears; 
the symbol now, as once of old, of all high, hervic 
quulities, of all noble, trustworthy manhood. But he 
must not die, this arch villain, who lies smitten with 
his own guilty conscience. We must tend him as 
faithfully as we would a better man, that the general 
joy of explanation may not be marred. A repentant 
sinner can be gently dealt with; but a man dead 
with his guilty deeds unspoken would be a perpetual 
grief. And so he must not die.” 

She rose and turned in the direction of Irena’s 





voice, and then checked herself. 





“TI think my wits have forsaken me, I was going 
to speak with her—I forgot she had made no ac- 
quaintance with the Prussian nurse... Ah, here comes 
that grim old Peter. How.sharply he eyes me! The 
saints said he was not watching me last right. No 
matter now, thank Heaven! ‘I am able to defy them 
all.” 

“ Good morning, Mrs.—I bélieve I haven't heard 
your name,” began Peter, as he came stalking down 
the walk. 

“ A very fine morning, Herr Peter. We had a very 
quiet night.” 

“ A-hem! well, yes, I believe we did. I believe 
you like quiet nights, Mrs.—a-hem! I’ve really for- 
gotten your name.” 

“ That’s not of account, Herr Peter; it is not so 
easily made over into English.” 

“To be sure!” exclaimed Peter, just struck with 
the thought; “it is rather odd you should under- 
stand me. Out in the street I have to talk by signs 
altogether. Was that the reason Mr. Guy sent for 
you? Itis better, to be sure, to know both lan- 
guages.” 

“ Rather,” replied Mercie, drily, “ whore the doc- 
tor’s German and the patient English.” 

“ How did you learn? It must have taken a deal 
of patience, after being brought up to such an out- 
landish tongue as they speak in these parts.” 

“T was young when I commenced, and I’ve had 
some practice since.” 

“You've nursed sick Englishmen before, per- 
haps ?” 

“Yes, I’ve nursed an Englishman before! and 
her lip twitched a little, and she tried to move on, 
But Peter obstinately detained her. 

“ Did he live or die ?” 

Her voice was hollow, despite her efforts, as. she 
returned, hastily : 

“ He died.” , 

“Dear me! I hope it wasn’t your treatmont. You 
will make me uneasy about master. I know well 
enough when he comes to his senses he’ll ask at once 
for Peter ; and, according to my thinking, it ought 


| to have been Peter from the commencement,” 


“ Tsee,” thought Mercie; “the poor old man is 
jealous of me ;” and aloud she answered : 

“T am sure, Peter, you are a great deal of use 
now; and when he isn't so critically sick, you will 
have the most of the care. You see I’m used to 
desperate cases, and I know the doctor’s ways; 
that’s why they sent for me, not from any ques- 
tioning of your capability, I am sure, my good 
Peter. 

As she finished she pushed resolutely by him and 
walked rapidly up the path into the house. 

Peter looked after her, mimicking her tone. 

“ Good Peter, indeed! I guess, my smart lady, you'll 
talk differently by-and-bye. If yourpatient died, I 
presume his property departed also in mysterious 
fashion. Butit won't be so in this case ; just you go 
to nibbling the bait in earnest, and you'll find out 
the trap I’ve set.” 


(To be continued.) 


LURED AND LOST 


a 


CHAPTER XXX. 


We must now return to the startling announcement 
made by Gerald that he had discovered the infamous 
plans of his wife, 

Instead of flying upon Gerald, as he expected, 
Victoria suddenly drew back, the expression of her 
face changed to joy, and she flung herself into a 
chair with a low laugh of malicious triumph, 

Gerald turned round at the shutting of the door 
behind him, and beheld a hideous man standing 
there, bowing most servilely. 

What could be seen of his visage was livid, dis- 
coloured and swelled, one eye was bandaged up with 
a black silk handkerchief and the other blinked redly 
from one to the other of the onlookers. His clothes 
were seedy in the extreme and he walked exceedingly 
lame by the aid of a stout stick. 

To this beggarly object Victoria telegraphed a few 
rapid signs, describing what was up and how his 
help would be efficient, 

The man kept stolidly bowing to the master of the 
house. 

“Who is this man?’ demanded Traners, 
haughtily. ‘“‘ How dare you intrude in this manner ?’’ 

“Tf the lady and gent will sit down for a werry 
few minutes,” said Long Tom, a little unsteadily. 
“T'll open my story in less than no time. It concerns 
you, mister.” 
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Victoria leaned back in her chair delighted and 
winked to her comrade. Long Tom bad arrived at 
last in the very nick of time and was going to pull 
the business through in his way. 

“Leave us!” said Traners, impetuously; “ we 
cannot be troubled with you to-day.” 

‘It concerns you, sir,” repeated the ruffian; ‘and 
here’s the first on it. A good many years ago an old 
woman as kept what we callsa ‘school’ for young 
thieves, and had a shop for the stolen goods, and 
boarding ior all sorts, came across a monstrous nice- 
lookin’ little gal who used to help her father sell 
oranges. The old woman took a fancy to the 
kid—’ 

Here an interruption occurred. Victoria, sitting 
bolt upright in her chair, with her lips parted and 
her eyes glaring, tapped her slippered foot upon the 
floor to attract Long Tom’s attention. 

He did not glance toward her, but Gerald Traners 
did ; and the result was he sat down also, and said, 

“Go on.” 

** And bought her from the old orange-seller,”’ re- 
sumed Long Tom, precisely where he had left off, 
to bring her up asa decoy, ye know, for to bring 
luck to the den. She was about ten when she began 
her eddication at Mother Mouser’s school, and at 
eighteen she were turned out as finished a limb as 
ever gammoned the quality. She had been brought 
ap careful, and was a honour to the school.’ She 
could talk the thieves’ Latin, and pick a pocket, and 
crack a house, and drug a swell with any one. She 
was up to every dodge, and, besides that, she could 
act so like a real lady that. not a soul would believe 
she wasn’ta real belle. She was put up just to fool 
the green uns, you umderstand, and many’s the time 
she did it too.”’ ‘ 

What—what did he mean? Never was Victoria so 
stunned in her life. But, of course, he was “ playing 
possum ” with theswell ; why should she feel uneasy ? 
Long Tom wasn’t the boy to get white-livered all on 
a sudden, just when the game was waiting there to 
be bagged, She’d soon see, no doubt, what dodge 
he was up to, 

*« By-and-bye,”” continued the narrator, “the gal 
fell in with a certain chap, and nicely fooled him 
into thinkin’ the sun didn’t shine on a steadier, nicer 
female, so for- sheer contrariness (since the chap 
wasn’t much of a catch for such a fancy gal after all) 
off she slopes from Mother Mouser and marries 
him.” 
* Marries him!” echoed Gerald Traners, in a hol- 
low voice, 

Then he leaned back in his chair with a red, red 
flame growing in each cheek, while his down-dropped 
eyes n to blaze. , 

Did the victim suspect anything? Victoria tried to 
catch her comrade’s eye, but in vain. Was the idiot 
going to go so far that the whole thing would burst 
u 
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Pe He was downright good to her,” again the nar- 
rator went on; “and he got a mighty store by her, 
but she got tired of playin’ goody with him before 
more’n @ year or two was over their heads, so she 
cleared out and left him and his old folks in the 
country to take care of themselves. She went back 
to the old crib, and flared round town for awhile 
doin’ all sorts of jobs. She was a capital hand at 
forging, and tried two or three larks on that lay that 
paid well, so Mother Mouser determined fo set her 
upon a bit o’ business that ‘ud take the cleverest of 
the gang*to put through. The old female’s son had 
got asittiwation as telegraph operator in an office— 
(for nobody knows what you'll pick up in a place like 
that)—and he larned from some despatches that was 
goin’ that there was a young gent flyin’ round the 
country under an assumed name, as was worth a 
mint o’ money; and he knowed no more of flash 
gangs than a suckin’ babby. So Mother Mouser 
and her son nosed out all about him, and then set 
this gal on to catch him, marry him, get hold of all 
his motey—”’ 

Long ‘l'om stopped abruptly, for Victoria had risen, 
and was glaring at him like a demon. 

Come what would this farce, which was only wast- 
ing time, must end. What did the villain mean by 
telling her story to the man they were just about to 
murder between them ? 

“Dry up now,” muttered she between her teeth, 
and to your work.” 

“Tm under orders,”’ returned he, quailing before 
her. ‘ Must go—curse it!’ 

At last the woman understood all; her brother 
thief had sold her, had turned traitor. Stay ! another 
thought struck her. Mother Mouser, who was 
always a screw, had put him up to give her this 
horrid fright, intending him to stop just short of the 
actual exposure of her name, expecting that she, in 
her alarm, would offer them the whole of the plunder 
rather than risk discovery. 

Inspired by this belief, she now muttered to bim 
in a burst of indignation : 





“Ye idiot, if ye wanted all the swag, couldn’t ye 
tip the wink, and be done with it? Much good may 
your patter bring ye, for how much can cold meat 
blab of what it hears?” her excitement offering her 
no more elega:.t choice of words. 

A fearful biaze shot from the eyes of Gerald 
Traners as he heard the vile jargon flowing from the 
lips which so often he had kissed, 

“Fiend!’’ he hissed, towering over her; ‘‘ cover 
your vile face and be dumb!” 

For answer she laughed tauntingly, and advanced 
with shameless countenance uplifted. 

But again she paused midway, gazed with pulsa- 
ting eyes out of the low French window, turned cold 
and white as if blasted by the icy breath of death. 

There stood Anthony Dare—her Anthony whom 
she was dreaming of night and day ; for whom she 
would embrue her hands in blood. Oh, if he should 
guess her vileness now! 

Why was he there among the roses, gazing straight 
at her, beckoning, smilingly ? 

In an instant her course was taken. She produced 
her handkerchief, made one rapid signal, and wiped 
her quivering lips with it. 

Meantime Long Tom, also with his red, watery 
eyes fixed upon the lion-tamer, and, with the accent 
of a beaten hound, went on: 

“Tm most through now, sir, and I know you've 
seen the connection of my little story with you long 
afore this. That girl’s real name was Virginny 
Wesselhoff—Yellow-top we used to know her by, 
and the gent’s real name——” 

With a rush, sudden, silent as a cat, she sprang 
forward and caught Long Tom by the wrist. 

As she did so, her great globular eyes flashing 
green, a gasping cry broke from the villain—he 
shook her off with a tremendous jerk and looked at 
his wrist. 

A small red puncture was visible, from which one 
drop of blodd oozed. 

He uttered a frightful yell. 

“Pe a dead man!” shrieked he. ‘She’s poisoned 
me!’’ é 

**That’s your pay, my fine cove!” said Victoria. 
“ Now blow the gaff at your leisure.” 

Then she fixed her murderous glare on Gerald and 
seemed about to leap. 

“D’ye think you're to get off, Mr. Gerald 
Traners?” said she, scornfully, ‘‘No, it’s too late 
a day for that! I vow you don’t get out of this room 
alive!” 

She bounded toward the door, striking at him as 
she passed, . 


CHAPTER XXX.’ 


GERALD was ready for her. Witha rapid move- 
ment he swooped upon her, caught the uplifted hand 
and tore from it the mysterious weapon. 

“Stab her all over with it!” yelled Long Tom, who 
was sucking his wrist with frantic energy. ‘She's 
given me my death—curse her!” 

The woman screamed and struggled madly, her 
eyes glanced despairingly through the window to see 
if Anthony was coming. 

Long Tom had fallen near it, but was gnawing his 
wrist with his teeth, even while with his other hand 
he was beckoning the figure in the garden to come 
closer. 

In her wild despair lest Anthony should come and 
hearing Traner’s story, should strike her dead, she 
writhed away from the hand that held her, even 
though the grasp was of iron, and, dashing through 
the doorway, she locked the door behind her. 

One moment she stood on the front doorstep wildly 
waving Anthony back—the next she had flown up to 
the chambers above. 

She stood in the midst of her sumptuous apart- 
ment, her teeth set in her lip, her hands clenched, 
her form shaking with ungovernable fury. 

What were the women’s tkoughts in that sublime 
moment of her plot’s defeat ? 

‘** I’m done for as sure as fate!’’ she was saying to 
herself, ‘“ My pals have thrown up the gameand me 
with it, Travers is unhurt and can have me hauged 
for murdering Long Tom before his eyes. There’s 
’Tony on the edge ofsighting the whole plot. Am I 
to lose all? No, I'll have my share of the plant and 
’Tony too.” 

With a hiss of malicious triumph she unlocked the 
casket of magnificent jewels that Gerald had pre- 
sented to her and secured the contents about her per- 
son. 

Then she swiftly searched his room, and possessed 
herself of all the money she could find, which indeed 
happened to be a very large amount, as the bridal 
expenses were expected to be considerable. 

Then she took the false will, which had cost her 
so much trouble to procure, gaze at it longingly 
—almost thought she would take it too, but was 
forced to acknowledge to herself that it never could 





bring her any luck, on the contrary might be her 
ruin. 
(To be continued.) 
RUINED: 

“ THE man is ruined—hopelessly ruined !” 

The words startled me. 

“So bad as that ?’”’ said the individual to whom 
the remark was made. 

“ Even so bad.” 

Nae whom are you speaking ?’’ I ventured to 
ask. 
** Of Jacob Atwood.’’ 

I started to my feet. 

He was one of my old, intimate and long-tria 
friends. 

“Ruined, did you say? That man ruined? Im- 
possible !’’ 

‘There is no doubt of it. I received my infor~ 
mation from those who have the best right to 
know.” 

“* What has he done ?”’ I asked, eagerly. 

My question was received in silence, as if the 
meaning was not clearly apprehended. 

“Ts hea defaulter ?’’ 

“No.” 

_ The answer showed some surprise at my ques- 





on. 

“‘ Has he betrayed an honourable trust reposed in 
him by his fellow men ?”’ 

“No, sir; his integrity is without question. In 
all mg public relations he was true as steel to prin- 
ciple.’’ 

“What then? Has he placed any portion of his 
property, beyond the reach of creditors who have just 
claims upon him ?”? 

“He has given up everything—even to the far- 
niture of his house. Not a shilling has been re- 
tained and he goes forth into theworld a ruined 
man.” 

“Oh, no,” said I, speaking out warmly; “ not in 
any sensea ruined man. The merchant may be 
rained, but thank Heaven the man is whole.”’ 

The little company looked at me for a moment or 
two, half in surprise. 

“The man is all right,’’? I went on. “Only the 
scaffolding on which the workmen stood who were 
building up his character has fallen. Erect, calm, 
noble, hali-divine he stands now in the sunshine and 
in the storm. Around his majestic brow the clouds 
may gather; upon it the tempest may beat ; but hoe 
is immovable in his great integrity.” 

Some smiled at my enthusiasm. To them there 
was nothing of the moral sublime in the ruined 
merchant. 

Others looked a little more thoughtful than before, 
and one said, feebly : 

“There is something in that.” 

Something in that! 

I should think there was. It was the first in- 
telligence I had received of my friend’s worldy mis- 
fortune and it grieved me. 

In the evening I went to see Jacob Atwood. The 
windows of the elegant residence where he had lived 
for years were closed. 

I looked up at the house—It had a deserted 


aspect. 

r rung the bell; no one answered to my sum- 
mons. 

I could not repress the feeling of sadness that 
came over me. 

The trial must have been severe even for a brave 
heart like his. 

“T must find him,”’ said I. 

And I did find him; but far away from the 
neighbourhood where merchant princes had their 
palace houses. 

The house into which he had retired with his 
family looked small and mean and comfortless in 
comparison with the elegant abode from which he 
had removed. 3 ‘ 

Irang and wasadmitted. The parlour into which 
I was shown was a small room and the furniture not 
much better than we often see in the houses of the 
well-to-do mechanics, or clerks on moderate sala- 
ries. But everything was in order and scru- 
pulously neat. ‘ 

I had made only a hurried observation, when Mr. 
Atwood entered. 

He looked somewhat careworn—his face was paler 
than when I last saw him, his eye a little duller, his 
swile less cheerful. ; 

The marks of trial and suffering were plainly 
visible. , 

It would have been almost a miracle had it been 
otherwise. 

But he did not exhibit the aspect of a ruined 
man. 

He grasped my hand warmly and said it was 
pleasant to look into the face ot an old friend. 
offered him words of sympathy. 

‘The worst is over,’ he answered, with maniy 
cheerfulness, “and nothing is lost which may not be 
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regained. I have found the bottom, know where I 
am, and thero is strength enough left in me to stand 
up securely among the rushing waters. The best 
of all is, my property, which has been apportioned to 
my creditors, will pay every debt. That gives my 
heart its lightest pulsations.’ 

**T heard that you were ruined,” said I, as we sat 
talking together; “ but I find thatthe man is whole. 
Not « principle invaded by the enemy—nota moral 
sentim nt lost~—not a jewel in the-crown of honour 
missing.” 

He took my hand and, grasping ‘it hardy looked 
into'my face steadily for some ‘momenta. Then, ‘in 
a subdued voice, he made answer : 

“T trust that is even so, my friend: . But'thére 
were seasons in the worse than \Egyptian’night 
throngh which I have passed’ when the tempter’s 
power seemed about to crush me. For myself 1 
cared ‘litthe;y for my wife and: children everything. 


The thought of seeing them go out from the pleasamt' 


homie I had’provided for them-and step ‘down, far 
down, to a lower level in the social -grade;half dis- 


tracted me for atime. For them I would have braved" 


everything .but“diskonour’ I could ‘not’ stoop ‘to 
that... And so'l passed w fiery ordeal and:come ‘out, 
I verily believe, a better:man, No, no, no my 
friend, I am not ruined. I have*lost*my fortaze, 
but 1:0t my integrity.” 
Pe so the-man stood: firm 
the 
hint. 
T) 


It ‘ way’ not! ‘in 
power of any commercial disaster to ruin 


mil yagainst ‘him; but ‘he stood immdve biey for 


hi- feet were upon thesotid rock of honour: 
ees a: eee 


MYSTERY 


DJ 


OF. THE. MILL. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


TH® marridg*tawe'of Baden; at the tinte’of ‘whidlt’ 


we write} were established’ by’the’ chureh—or;"at’ 


least}*‘custom ‘hadgiten” to “the ‘chureh’*an’ eritire | 


control of the marital consummation» There might 
be betrvthals;’ with’ various social’ arid festive cere- 
motiiés, with “whivii* the ‘law’ of ‘custoth had only to 
do} but’when ‘the ‘sacred krot had been* tiéd ‘only 
de&th or thé church coald untie it. 

Inthe case‘ of thie maiden of tender years her 
asseht was hot necessary to the nuptials. Her father 
or her legal guardian could answer for her. The will 
of the guardian in the matter was absolute ; and when 
oncé the solemn fiat of the ordained priést had-gone 
forth the maiden had become a wife’ beyond : her 
power of withdrawal. 

In fact, children seldom entered into. the marriage 
contract on their own account ; ‘and especialy in the 
case: of the daughter was it.the almost universal 
custom ‘for parents* to. select.‘ ther ‘husband:s: and; 
throughout Germany, so long ‘had this: custom: beer 
the law, that -the'! females! verging towards vthe 
martiageable age patieutly awaited the decision of 
their legal guardians, and aspatiently’ submitted 
when the decision ‘had»been announced.” 

Of course there were romantic episodes of love und 
rebellion, but 'theymaidew who loved agaiistthe will 
of those in authority over her must fight and conquer 
if sie would win her heart's desire: 

Pauline knew the law, and knew that'she was at 
her quardian’s mercy unless « saving-hand could ‘be 
outstretched. She kuew that the priestof Offénberg 
had come to marry her’ to'Caspar; ané‘thé*morrow 
hai been fixed for the‘dreadfal'consummation ! 

Loug‘after she had-retited’ to: her chamber ‘she 
heard Jacob and Caspar and Father Tobias*talking 
below: 

She had thougtt’of flight, but Fenella had warned 
her not to attempt ‘it/and had succeded in making 
her understand that such a course would bé attended 
with more ‘difficdity'and ‘danger than would be the 
awiiting of evérts in thé house: 

So bbath morning dawned, and with the first break 


of day Fenella came to Pauline’s room fimding the [ 


gir), with pale cheeks and swollen eyes, sitting by the 
little window, gazing out upon the forest. 

“ Fenella !”’ 

“Hush, my child, and listen. I must ‘say one last 
werd. Ihave heard Jacob moving below, and-I may 
not have opportunity to speak again before the ordeal 
comes. Remember what I told you last night. .If ‘we 
can put off the ceremony till afternoon, succour-may 
arrive. I feel confident it. will not fail'us: And'to 
this end you must not cross your guardian. Yow know 
full well that opposition to his willon your:part ‘can 
be of no avail. If you would second the efforte:I 
have already made in your behalf, you must:be the 
very bravest you ever were. You must appear to 
sbmit, and only ask for time—ask till towards the 
close of the day: Pauline, can’ you do this ?” 


‘Shes 


storm raged furiously; the’ ‘wavés’ beat! 





* But, Fenella; if that-time should come and the 
succour did not’arrive ?” 

“ That-must be no-patt of our thought, It will 
come! And. now—cam--you try and be brave, and do 
as I have said ?” 

“ Yes, I willtry.” 

“ And if you 'try, keepimg the! end in’ view; you 
will——” 

The housekeeper's speech was euddenly stopped by 
the opening of the door and» the vappearance’ of the 
priest». Fenella regarded him with astonishment and 
indignation, whilé Pauline crouched away with a ery 
of terror,’ 

“I pray ‘you,’ ladies;"pardom! me,’ said Father’ 
Tobias.“ I have lost my way, }I heard your’ mastere 
moving »below,’ and'thougtit «I would joim him, : I 
thought this was’ thé way’ to the-kitehen: I shall 
never make! the foolis mistake again:’’ 

And with this he withdrew! » Fenella was not sure’ 
that he-had-hot: honestty | blundered én upon them as 
he had professed, But she'dared:*not’' tarry longer” 
poke a few more words ina hurried » whisper, to 
encovrage the half dtupefied girland! thew descended’ 
to the kitchen, arriving but *e'few tsybehind: 


the: priests whdéshat only had ¢init toask foridrink. 





Caspar Wad up byxthe:time-thé water in: therkesthe| 


was boiling, and when the three mei had partakeivrof” 
the’ hot beverage whick'the housekeeper ‘brewed! for 

them they Avent sout» into! the: frestriairy wheré they* 
remained’ until breakfastewas read yx 

Aiter breakfast Jacob summmed Pailin’ intouhis 
private room and bade hermbeseateds" 

Perhaps'-he -meant that- the: look pon “his! face 
should be-stern and authdritative; bud it ‘was simply: 
one! of. theartlesss dogg ethodet rmination} miagiing 
with whith waa cortse iver! of-triamph»: 

Our! hérdine sank -intova seat, as‘ ishé'rhad been» 
bidden. 

She-had-been-tooking for thie; and had-sutmoned 
all her strength to meet it. 

Was it possible that ‘suelira: schémeof iniquity 
could prevail? Andé would thé! powers-if Heaven 
suffer so basé arman to triumph in his cruel wicked« 
nese? 

An unseen spitit sedmednto wifisper to hor ithatil 
she -were strong, it might. notben:! Fenélla's solemn 
assurance must certainly be based en geod ground 
Not. yet would she despair.' 

“* Pauliae,” said'the-mitlerpreganding her steadidy; 
and -spéeking ; slowly) ‘and distinetly; “ 1 thimk eyom 


know why I have called you hither and why @ priest: |! 


is here in -+his-dacerdotaltobes ?”” 

He paused, as though he would give her ameppere 
tunity to reply ; but as she remained silent he went 
on: 1% 

“ Of course yor know ‘whatthécherished plan of 
my heart has been.. I have told-ititoyou. It is a 
plati which’ is to b»' thid day“ constininiated.” There 
is no need Of many words at this time.*I will simply 
inform you that’ thie “prtest has ‘come to make-you 
Caspat’s ‘wife.* Let ‘me hope that ‘you’ will ‘show 
et ae seus by genetotsly yidlding to thé inevi- 
table.”” 

Anothér patse*and the maidén knew she must 
spéak. 

** Of course,” she said, ‘‘ yout will’ is law; but you 
remembérwhatT told you whén you spoke to me first 
upon this'subjéct: I donot love Caspar—I can never 
love”hitns” Will he’ take such a wife ?” ’ 

“Ay, that he will, right cheerfully, and ‘teacli 
you'to 'tove’hitn*in thé future. So} my child, let us 
haveit done*with ‘at once. Make yourself ready as 
soon as -you'can, for “the priést may’ not. wish to 
tarry.” 

“ Fathor*Tdbias® will’ ndt go away to‘day ?” Pau- 


 line*said; with’ a “steddinégs’ that surprised herself 


“ This’ comés*buddenly’ upon” me. » If’ you “would 
have me appear myself, you must "give’meé a little 
times” 

“How méatt you; girl? 
ask ?”’ 

“ At least till‘aftérmoon ; and I could’ wish that it 
might be delayed until evening,” ; 

“Tt shall’ bé''this ‘afternoon, Pauline, -You shall 
have till then.” Oh, we will’ make you" very happy: 
You cantiot ‘imatitio what’ a lady, you will be, 
None in Oberkirch~ wit! be ‘richer... Now ‘go, and 
make ready: Be ‘kind to Caspar and-he will repay 
you, be sure.” 

Jacob was evidently agreeably surpriséd ‘by: the 
quiet and dovilé* manner in“ which the girl had re- 
ceived ‘the announcement of thé approaching nuptials 
and these ‘last words’ hat been’ spoken chveringly 
and with a smile. 

Pauline didnot wait to hear more and her guardian 
did not offer'to detain her. 

It had-been’the custom’ of the miller to have his 
dinner at noon; or “as soon thereafter as might be ; 
but on this Sabbath day, with the priest for company 
and in view of the importance of the occasion, the 
housekeeper had planned for asumptuous repast and 


What time do" you 


it was full: too hours .past.noon when the meal:was 


ready. 

Ti Jacob had fretted and..stormedatthe delay, he 
seemed to feel amply--repaid. when -he-beheld the 
tempting-display spread upon' the board. . 

Nearly an hour was. spent at.-thertable and .when 
they ‘had arisen ‘therefrom ‘Jacob. -bade. his ward to 
goto her room-and: prepare: for the-. core: 
mony. 

She mast not be long. 

Fenella cleared the table with all possible despatch, - 
and-then-went-up{to her chambetywhich -had@ a -win- 
dow lookiag out Over the piazea, 'and far dowm the. 
forest road. 

As-she stood gazing out. Pauline-came.in ~~ 

Just then the voice of Jaceb was. heard calling at 
the foot-of the stairs. ' 

“Go! go!” criedsthe-housekeeper, jin-breathlesm 
excitement.' ‘‘ Ourdmesseager-is surely. coming... Go 
at-once, and ask-themto wait forrme.~ Say I will be 
ready presently.” 

Pauline: went down, bardly-conseious of what sshe 
did.. 

The priest was-there,-iulkrobed,.,with’ the.book: 
of ritualsvin hia-hand ¢-Oas ‘ase theres dressed in’ 
vis best ; andJaceb was theres :the shadow: of anxiety: 
upon’ his face giving plage to,a- sleam.of -triumph: as. 
hesaw- his fair ward énters+ 

‘* Where is. Fenela ??, spit 

“ She -is coming wresenthy,” 

And presently sbe came > andjalmost.at the: same. 
moment, ‘the sound, ‘ef hopfe wassheard without... 

“ [fit i¢.a,mameon business/? cried / Jaceb;-/teatily,, 
“‘lethin waits, L have aofriends!who would cal, to- 
days, Go on withthe eeremonyholy, father,” 

But the holy father did not go on. Instead» thereof 
‘he let-the book fall. bywhis sidey and:mutteved to -him- 
selfsin ‘Latin... f 

|  Hé had .seon’.through the: window the, gazb. of. 
the man .whor was~in.the ect of; alighting,,from..a 
‘maule.. 

In. moment -more,the outers door“ was.uncere- 
moniously opened, and there entered into therkitesen, 
the coarse-robed,-rot ‘akull-bearing. presence 
of.a Monk.of.La+I rapped. 

He. wasan elderly man, talh-ganat and cada verous,: 
whom the sateraine garb. of .his-sustere order. most 
fittingly became... 

‘* Memento. mori!” pronowacedthe-new-comery,, 
crossing himself. 

It: was a.parwof: therTrappist creed to keep the 
thought of death ever uppermost in the mind,and the; 
‘only salutation by. whieh ther.brethren greeted .one 
\anothen when'meeting qwas. the ghostly sentence just: 
spoken: ; 

 Aaduheving thus spoken, he.cast. a quick, gearch- 
ing-glauce around dpon: those assembled... 

Feneila caught Pauline. by, therarut and.drew. her. 
back, 

Caspar gazed uponw thesombre figgrerwith open- 
eyed pal. 1a Jacob. was sno -less . astonished, 
but. added: thereto was: .quaking of, fear ;, while. 
Father Tobias, quivering at every joint, gasped for. 
breath and shrank back against the wall... 

When .the rmonk .had. surveyed. the: assombly, 
allowing. his gaze to rest longer on the: :strickén zgirh 
than upon the others, ,he turned to the..creuching;, 

rieBt. 

a Adam Kumper,” sometime called:Fathen/Tobias,’, 
ne said, with grave.austevity, ‘‘ His.Graee the Arch. 
vishop Clement hath charged. me with .a.missive to. 
be placed.in thy: hands: . Read .it,, and, I. will then 
give to thee his. word tobe spoken. by mouth,” 

Thas spowking,.the. monk. took from shis. scrip a 
folded paper and handed .it to .the,priest, The latter 
opened ..it. with.trembling, hands and when he had. 
readite. brief contents -he turned. paler than before. 

He gave.a second. glance at/the: signature -and. the 
seal upon: the iustrument, and.then edupat the 
Stygiaw face of the monk. 

* Oh, miserabilis! My holy officevis .takem‘from 
me!” , 

“Yes, Adam Komper+and the priestly name, thou 
wilt no: more.bear; the.priestly robes thou wilt*no 
more wear; nor shalt thou « henceforth .speak. -in the 
name. of our HolyChureh antil-his grace shall reniove 
the ban. Hear and bewared . Thou knowest.the 
penalty of disobedience.’ 

** Good brother, what have I done to incur the. dis~ 
pleasure of the archbishop?” 

‘Clement doth not cast his.secret counsels-to the 
winds., If thou wouldst .know. more, thou nmst 
ask.him. Itds not impossible: that by much fasting 
and prayer, and by: just penance. in our,Monastery of 
St. Jean, thou mayest regain. thy Jost.position.. Give 
me now thy robe and chasuble.’’ 

With. quivering,.lips and. trembling, hands. the 
broken priest disrobed.himeelf and.gawe the-sacer- 
dotal garments to the monk, 

He was downcast and’chagrined,, butit.was-plain 





| to be seen that his anger was rising; 
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“Thus,”’ concluded the monk of La Trappe’ 
throwing the robe and chasuble over his arm, “ my 
duty is done. R R ber !—and 
“a drdé}epoken"as from the depths 

And with these w rom the de 
of the tomb, the satuMifné visitor turned: and de- 
parted, and shortly afterwarée'the trampfhis mele 
sounded in 'the distance?” ' 

bret&the dead’ 


Jacob’ Murdner*wilt®'the 
aud eppualee sileHOS Wwhiokf ed«the monk: 


departure. 
“ Father T: ‘mean'?® 
. ‘been putting 
“pon 
t, 


» gaid the priest 


ber! 





ery Wir 
SoS gente eta 
AAP ELE 

a oe ae ; 

a an el 
Pg emer i 1 hcama 

en Tae 

ameter: 


aot 


Caspar and Paull 

“The penalty of suck® would: bé-svorsesto/ 
ame than death. No, Jacob, 1 cannetde@its I am-no. 
longer in holy orders.” 

“ But the,traitor ?’’ 

“ Easy, my son, Let-us bé calmand ‘citeumepecti 
Is your oat weahen 4 Fetella, acquainted” witlr any 
epriest héreabouts?’*' 

“ Ay,” answered the. host, with’ a 
iatimate with Fathér Jerome, of ‘Oberiitoh.” 

“Ha } there wehave it!*bried Tébitis.: “ Jerome 
-and, Clement; were» classmates jand “chums in colléga 
and are now’ warm friends, Did “this: womauw know 
that 1 was con:ing bitlier?™ 

*'Yes—L told her.” 

“When?” 

“On thie morning of ‘ths day, before yesterday.” ' 

ate she khewfUr, what you had called ure ?’” 

“Yes,” 


Raspe~* whe ‘is 


P 


“ Ha!—you can ?” Andin his eagerness Jacob 
gg 3 the priest by the arm. 
. e8. J 


* But I would have it done at once.” 

“Tt may be done within four-and-twenty hours. 
But you must be circumspect. Aboveall, you must 
not let your housekeeper kuowmethaty: her. 
Gi¥e her to think that her plot.haventirebpisucceeded 
NActias if the marriage were offj fotth@ypresent, at . 
least)Can you do this?” 

“ — show me how I am totprofitithere-. 


yes 

“Temlook ye,” said hewwhé had bornewthe 
aero of Tobias, ng out his wily 
m, and*pressing a finger .—* give mefilty 
iu ‘Napoleons, and I willemd:to you « priest, in 
ull\osnonicalaythority whewwill perform the marriage 
-eoremiony &' bidding. Héshall come to you in 
disguise; and). long, he had better 
Gomeaftermightiali. I Kilew-my man. For tiie sum 
were -me,; if@éan give-hiw promise of 
t/{ he will’ Swhort.of-cutting his;owa 

roat 2”. 


t 
}  “ BatyX.stemtered Jacoby‘ do you mean that I 


Mtwenty goldbtipigees and fifty to you 
| Senet bona not lostemgy \eacred office in your 


if you. 
rupted«thié\ miller. “I will give 


thé ypriest.’? 


sume. 
f “ 18) shall arriv®-here»withivyan hour, after dark 
on the-merrow we 


‘ a 
. “ Oh ! ifdteould be to-ni 
| “ AbP* cried Tobias, wi 


} dan reach Offénberg in an. 
have nursed.a 5 
itor. undertia, 


And 


He wont'to hissown desk,.or cabinet, aud took out 
a —— bag, from which he.cquuted, fifty. pieges of 
gold. 

Th® priest took ‘tliem with eager greed; and trans- 
ferred them toa pouch which be were auspeadedfrom 
an inner belt. 

“Wad nowy Jacob, be cautious, and bidvyour+ son 
bé cautions; Father Simon shallicome secretip. 

Lét the marriagebe consummated) and vafter that 
yourcan deab with your traitorous: housekeepsr-as-you 
please. Bé:sure when Simon biui spoken the words 
whieh“ would-heye-spokea thé nuptial work will ‘be 
dénerbey ond ‘the power ‘of man to undo it!” 

Tie oustediprivet-drauk another draught, of “git, 
and shortly afterwards mounted luis stumted mu!eand 
rodea way: 





_—-_ 





* Hag she, been to Oberkirch since ?” 

“¥és, ghe went-ou that'very day,» Ah,!’ how enger, | 
ahé was to ga!” . 

Jacob had not answered theae questivna promptly ; | 
4.ehad been teflécting,, and}the bitter truth had*been, ; 
dawaing upon him. 

“ Then,,’ pursued T vias, “be sure she. saw Futhop | 
Jerome and:songlit, histaid? He had’ plenty ‘of-tii: 
‘to seud ‘a messenger to’ Freibarg, and—~be did ii! 
This morning, Jacob; I‘héard you moving and‘ arcs: 
teyjoit' you, As I trosséd my threshold’ saw your’ 
housekeeper entering tire girl’é chamber.’ I went | 
the door and. listened, and J heard the woman pro 
mige!your fair ward that’ help should come. Som: 
thing ,was said, too, about: havmg the marriage cere 
mony delayed till 'afteruvon, I oped the door, an’ 
eutered ‘as,though'! had’ biunderert in® accidental!’ 
and.found tliem lockediin each‘oter’s arms,” 

The trath was now clear to Jacob Murdtier; and | 
che ‘blamed ‘himeelf for & dolt that he had not opened 
‘bis sinpil'eyes before. 

With'a fires excla-gtion he spraug to his fest, 
-and'would have rushed ap the chamber stuirs had‘ ny: 
“Tbbiascaught him by the arm and forcibly detained | 
him. 

“My‘son; you still’ cliiy’to the pla of ‘making 
thie’ girt-your son's wiff/ 3?” 

“Ay <as‘to my life!” 

“* Then le; us retire to a more secure place. Hush! 
“notenpother word here.” 

Jiicob'led the way to. his own sléeping-room, and 
when the door had been closed “upon the.pair thie 
st ded churchman réesatied, ida manner which 
told‘that he bad considéredhis subject well; 

“Tmust not’ remait *herelong, for that Trappist 
monster will not go far \away until'he bas seen, me) 
clear of'your house, ant; in’ truth, thére is; no need 

iT many words: If you are determined/'that this 
warriage shall be cousummatet, I cau hep you to) 


|| aud‘you'can indulge inanger, if you wish. 


CHAPTER. XVII, 


Witen left’ alone Jacob’mixud’a glass of gin and 
hot water ‘and: sugar, whiely he way stirring reflec 
tively when Oaspgr came im aud’ fieroely demanded 
to know-why the priest had goue. 

“ Easy, my son. All is right. Come to my room 
and 4 -will‘explain.?”” 

Odspar+ furnished ‘himself with -a ‘steaming glass: 
aud followed his father: 

And there; over-his toddy; tlie grave question was 
lisengsed. 

The miller told: the whole story of Pénella’s' trea~ 
‘uery,and of the. promise that: Tobias: had’ given. 

\t one time Caspar would have bounded away and 
trangled the woman in her chamher, but his father 
ield him back. 

“She mustnot know neither by wordnor look that 
she dg'suspected:’ Father Sitnon willarrive an hour 
after dark’ ‘Tle women: will suspect’ nothing, I 
shall summon them to the kitchen, where the priest 
will’be in readiness, and ‘on «thr iustauteof Pauliue’s 


| appearatice you’will' grasp her-hand and the ceremony 


will’ be-performed: 
person.” 

“ Will youshave Ienella come?” 

“Yes Paulitie will'answer «my summons tlie more 
readily. I shall not call’her, bat-she-can come:if ‘she 
pleases. She will know when she looks intoimy face 
that her treachery is discovered, and!’ by St. Michael, 
if she dares'to open her mouth it shall be the worse 
for ‘her! Bit she will not'dare: Stie, will see that 
the gameris lost to her an terror willthold’ her quiet. 
Olio! the game ie’ all’ our own and we-have only to 
hold steady hands. Your partis‘ not’ so difficult as 
mine. You haye only to look glum and’ disappointed ; 
Really, 

your part is easy; but I must: weara smoother face. 
i must hide my bitter-wrath from tht traitress while 


I shall anssver’ for my «ward ‘iu 








«he 


Tilook ‘erin the fate; But I will do it; She'shall 








not know that I suspect until it is time for her to 
know all.” 

Caspar, now that he had come to understand the 
matter, looked so triumphantly radiant that his father 
was obliged to caution him. 

“Donnerwetter!” cried the prospective bride- 
groom, startingdohiseect and turning to the window 
which looked out»over the mill towards the west, 
“the sun is not more¢#han an hour high... In, three 
hours:Paaline will beynine !” 

“Oaspar, you will hayeyto keep out of sight or-the 
keenveyed woman will read the secret in younface ; 
andwe cannot-telli:whatyhidden moves she. has. in 
reserve.” 

_“ Don’t ibe: afraidjjoldiiman—I wfll hold myself 
aloof, savecat suppersand there 1’ll nourish hatred 
and:angerby shu'tingyout the prospect of the future 
audthinking only ofthe past.” 

| Afterthis Jacob douned.,his long frockend, went 
outytorthewnill. 

Caspanmeanmhile, with a, stout staff, walked in 
the, gardenm ndvtowards the forest, 

Iwithduapperchamber, whea.the women had, seen 
tle d priest rideaway, Pauline had asked what 





shouldiqomewext, and. Fenella had answered, with 


solemuity; 1 
‘* Lotimaypragetlat:Paul may, come.next, my child. 
Ail/haghunmediout.well thug far, We will, watchand 
atecerthe master's fage before I can judge 


” 
' 


Laan 
| é and Casparn.g9 out 
washed andput 


rt moe memes 


come ? 4 


"Aud qwittchorchandgelasped upon /hersbosom, she 


callodtipyaame agaimeend again. 
By er.guardian-coming up from 
’ sterted.upand hastened to 


a v 


plescatine ter. 


“ Well, Fenella;’’ saidJacob, taking a seat and 
wipiug his brow, “ the best-laid schemes of men may 
fail. Who could have anticipated such a termination 
for the day ?” 

The housekeeper turned:towards her maszer with- 
out a tremor; but he, was keen enough to detect the 
unwonted closeness of her, gaze—the sharp, quick, 
questioning gleam of; her eyes—and he knew that 
she was false. 

What does it mean?’? she asked: “I should 
judge that the archbighop: had’ deposed | Father 
Tobias.” 

‘“* Exactly,” 

** And do you know for what ?’* 

‘Ah, I fear Tobias has been a sad dog. He would 
not toll me all, but I could guess that he had been 
fearing something of the kind ;for a long while. 
However, it doesn’t so much matier, after all: To be 
sure, Caspar is terribly cut up, but be, can’t wait; and 
[ tell him he will'grow stranger with the weiting. 
And perhaps Pauline will‘ become more reconciled by 
the tizhe we calla priest who cannot be so unceres 
monigusly snatched from us, Wé will’ have supper 
at the usual hour, Feuella. Our late dinner need uot 
interfere,” 

With this Jacob went to his sleeping-room: and 
removed his working frock, after-which he, joined his 
son, wirom he saw approaciiug the house. 

At supper, which was served just at the close of 
day, Jacob and Feuella conversed, very much as 
though nothing uuusual had happened, which, under 
the circumstances, was of itself certainly ont of the 
usual course of natural events, 

The miller detected that his’ housekeeper talked! 
idly, as though her deeper thoughts were not in her 
words, while the housekeeper thought exactly, the 
same of the miller. 

Caspar sat gloomy and silent, as did Pauline. . 

Whien the meal had been-finished and the even- 
ing’s work done up, Jacob’and his son sat down ‘in 
the kitchen with their pipes, while Feuella and 
Pauline, went upstairs. 

Tite old clock in thé corner’ tickod the seconds 
away, and the seconds ran into mioutes, and>the 
minutes into a full'hour. It was almost niue. 

**Oan the priest fail us 2?” 

As though in answer to the query a gentle tapping 
sounded upon the outer door: 

Jacob took the lighted caudle and went to answer 
the summons, and he found upon the piazza a may of 
rotund form, clad in smock-irock and ‘leathern 
breeches, with a peasant’s hat upon his’ head and’ a 
full bag upon his shoulder, 

**How!” cried the miller, indignantly, “do you 
bring me a grist on the Sabbath ?” 

The stranger chuckled till his fat sides shook, and 
then a light broke upon Jacob, 

“ Are you——~” 
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“Oho! you were looking for some one, then, But 
let us go in, good sir.” 

“ But—have you walked all the way ?” 

“*No—I left my beast back in the wood. 
told me to approach cautiously.” 

“* Ay—and you are truly Father Simon?” 

“ At your service, Herr Jacob.” 

The miller grasped his visitor’s hand and offered 
to take his bag. 

‘No, no, my son—it is not such a grist as would 
suit your mill. I have a change of garments in here, 
and if ‘you will conduct me to a retired place, I will 
presently appear in propria persona, when we can 
talk at our leisure,” 

Jacob conducted the new-comer at once to his own 
apartment, and left him there with a light, and ere 
long the man emerged into the kitchen so entirely 
trausformed that the host could not repress an ex- 
clamation of astonishment. 

He was a priest, sleek and rosy-cheeked, and clad 
in full and imposing canonicals, 

“* Father Simon !”’ 

“Ay, my son, amthe man. I have come at the 
bidding of our most unfortunate brother, whom we 
called Tobias; and I may say to you that my tarry 
must be brief.”’ 

“How? Will you not accept our hospitalities for 
the night ?” 

“No, I must return to our convent before mid- 
night. The archbishop’s Trappist messenger is in 
Offenberg.” 

“Well, good father, the work can be done as 
quickly as you please, You know what it is?” 

** Tobias told me.” 

“You are to marry my son and my female ward. 
Iam the girl’s legal guardian and act with that 
authority.” 

“T am aware of that,” said the priest, with a nod 
“I did not come until I had assured myself that my 
work would be proper.” 

“ Perhaps Father Tobias told you . 

“ He told me that the girl’s head had been turned 
bya French adventurer. I shall feel that I am ser- 
ving her, and saving her, even though she will not 
see it.” 

**Good! You speak to the point, holy father. 
T his is my son—Caspar Mardner.’ 

Caspar came forward and-shook hands with the 
priest. Then wine and gin were set out, and when 
the visitor had refreshed himself he suggested that 
he was ready for work. 

“You will be prepared to commence the ceremony 
as soon as the couple are before you ?” 

“Yes I understand the emergency, and will ac- 
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| THE TERRIBLE MONK OF LA TRAPPE. ] 


commodate myself to it. And, Herr Jacob, you un- 
derstand the prioe ?” 

“Twenty golden Napoleons.” 

“Ah, your memory is good. Suppose you give me 
the money now, and then there will be no delay to 
my departure after the ceremony is performed. And, 
my son, I think I could pronounce the service with 
more unction with bright gold in my pouch.” 

Jacob did not demur. He went to his old cabinet, 
and when he returned he brought with him the 
twenty pieces of gold, which were speedily trans- 
ferred to Simon’s secret pouch. 

**Now, my son, let us proceed. The work shall 
be done without a flaw.” 

Jacob directed his son to stand near the foot of the 
stairs, so as to be ready to take the girl’s hand as she 
came down, after which he lighted another candle, 
and having seen that the priest was ready with his 
book and crucifix, he went to the upper floor, where 
he found both Pauline and Fenella in the chamber of 
the latter. 

“‘Ah, Fenella—and you too, ry dear child—I am 
glad I have found you up. Do not be alarmed— 
there is no danger—nothing, I think, very serious, 
but one of Caspar’s wounds has broken open, ard I 
wish you would come down and apply fresh bandages. 
My hands are clumsy. Poor boy! his walk in the 
forest under such excitement was too much for him. 
You have cloth, Fenella, that will’do for a band- 
age ?”’ 

“te.” 

The housekegper went to a large bag which hung 
in her closet, and drew therefrom a piece of soft linen 
cloth, after which she and Pauline followed the 
master downstairs. 

The thought of mischief had not entered their 
heads. They had not heard a sound of the &rrival of 
a visitor, nor had any note of the conversation below 
reached their ears. 

Caspar stood in the shadow, and was passed by the 
housekeeper unnoticed ; but when Pauline came down, 
he stepped out aud caught her hand, 

* Caspar! You?” 

“* Yes, sweet one.” 

Fenella heard and saw, and stood transfixed. 

“Ah, traitress! monster!” hissed Jacob, séizing 
her savagely by the arm. “I know you! I know who 
set the hound of the archbishop upon us! Dare to 
utter a word—show but a single sign of opposition— 
and I will throttle you as I woulda hawk!”’ 

The housekeeper cowered beneath the malevolent, 
tigerish gaze, and her heart sank within her. She 
could only groan in her bitterness of feeling—she 
could articulate no word, She saw the strange 



























priest, and comprehended the situation. She had pre- 
vented Father Tobias from performing the marriage 
ceremony, but she had not prevented him from 
furnishing a substitute. 

“ What do you think of it ?”” demanded Jacob, still 
holding her tightly and painfully by the arm, “Oho! 
you shall see the marriage, as I promised you. We 
have here a priest who is not stripped of his holy 
prerogative. You shall be a witness to the nuptials, 
and then we will see what reward is your due for the 
part you have acted in this matter. Oh! doubles 
dyed monster! hypocrite! serpent!—breathe buat a 
word—a syllable—of your pent-up hatred, and I’lk 
choke you where you stand! You may approach, but 
beware !”’ 

Meantime Caspar, holding the terrified girl tightly 
by the hand, had dragged her towards where stood 
the priest, with his open book and crucifix. 

“Oh, no! no! no!’’ she cried, struggling with all 
her power to free herself. She saw the dark-robed 
priest and the fearful truth came crashing upon her. 
“Mercy! In Heaven’s name, have mercy!’’ 

“It is for you to have mercy,” said Caspar, stil} 
dragging her on. He was not so strong, however, 
as he had thought, and the frantic, struggling girk 
might have broken from him had not his father come 
to his assistance. 

“Peace, my child!” said Jacob, catching her arm, 
and almost lifting her from her feet. ‘“ The edict is 
passed, and you are this night to be wed. And I call 
on Heaven to witness that in this I do for you the 
best that I can, Come—the priest waits!” 

She was borne forward, and without farther delay 
Father Simon commenced. He had got as far as: 

“You, Jacob Murdner, as lawful guardian of this 
woman, do give her to be the wile of this man?” 

And Jacob had answered in the affirmative, when 
the air was broken by another sound than that of the 
voices in the house. 

Without was the sound of many hoofs, and a 
clanking and rattling as of spursand sword-scabbards; 
and then came the sound of a voice commanding to 
halt and dismount. 

With a malediction Jacob bade the priest hurry on. 
He was trembling at every joint, and great drops of 
perspiration were starting out upon his brow. 

But Pauline had heard the voice from without, 
and a wondrous strength was given her. With one 
desperate effort she broke from both father and son 
and darted towards the door. 

‘** Paul! Paul!” she cried from her bursting heart ; 
and on the next moment she safe upon the bosom of 
her dear lover. 





(To be continued.) 
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ONLY A GIPSY, 
—o—_. : 
(CHAPTER IX. 


Tuus far our story has meandered through plea~ 
sant valleys, like a simple stream which, sheltered 
by flowered banks and friendly trees, knows nothing 
of storm or adverse wind. 

Hitherto our heroine has been but a smiling dam- 
sel, sheltered by a father’s love, in the enjoyment of 
perfect health, and an almost unlimited wealth, She 
had never had a passion, did not know what love 
meant, saving what she gathered from its meaning 
from the few books of light reading in the old oak 
library of the Hall. : 

Sir Edward, having exhausted all liking for gaicty 
during the years of his minority, had never filled the 
Hall with visitors or parties, though the gates were 
never shut to the poor, and occasional dinner parties 
of the old fashioned type were given at regular in- 
tervals, 

For years there had not been the sound of dancing 
under the vaulted roof and Olive’s experience of 
balls was confined to those of the county, or the pri- 
vate ones which were sometimes given by friends. 

She had not had a season in London, partly because 
Sir Edward liked to see ber as she was, fresh, health. 
ful, unsophisticated, pure, but totally unacquainted 
with the wiles and ways of the world, Olive was in- 
tellectually the superior of many a town belle; she 
had read much and thought more. 

She loved and revered nature ; was full of asimple 
trusting poetry which unconsciously tinged all her 
thoughts and even her manners, and was wont to de- 
clare that all men were equal before Heaven, and 
that deeds were more glorious than men. 

It was owing to her peculiar training and self- 
culture that she had taken a fancy to Reuben, and 
that the fancy had possessed her so strongly that 
on the night after her conversation with him in the 
woods, that conversation which had so suddenly and 
strangely shown her a glimpse of the nobility of his 
on, she had been unable to think of anything 
else. 

Only of the tall, stalwart frame, so supple and 
graceful, and the grand, handsome face, so full of 
noble scorn and strength. 











[THE MEETING ON THE BRIDGE. | 


Miss Topsy Beamish, who was Olive’s maid, and 
devoted to her beautiful young mistress, also un- 
consciously and innocently helped to keep the topic 
in Olive’s mind. 

“ And how do you get on with your riding, miss ?” 
she asked, as she curled the long silken hair and 
held itout at full length from the head, admiringly. 

“Oh, very well, Topsy!’ replied Olive, half- 
starting with a conscious glance at the glass, which 
showed her Topsy’s innocent face, free from all 
guilt. 

‘*And how do you like the new riding- master ?” 
asked Topsy, who was privileged to chatter during 
her ministrations at the shrine of the toilet. 

“ Oh, very well,” replied Olive again. 

“ He's a strange sort of riding-master, isn’t he, Miss 
Olive?” 

“Strange ? In what way ?” asked Olive, dreamily. 

““Why, miss, ridiog-masters are always old and 
respectable like——’’ 

“‘ And is not Reuben respectable?” asked Olive, 
with a half-smile. 

“Oh, yes, miss, for all I know—but those gipsies, 
they are such——he’s a gipsy, isn’t he, miss?’ she 
broke off with. 

“ Yes,” said Olive, “ I think so.” 

* Well, miss, being a gipsy, of course he can’t be 
altogether respectable, leastways, not respectable 
enough for a riding-master. Why, look at the grand 
gentleman who used to come from Talcot. I’m sure 
he was quite like a prince and when he used to ride 
into the stable yard and say ‘Ah! er, is Miss Say- 
mour within?’ it used to put me and the cook into 
@ flutter! and then to see him twist his moustaches 
so fast and fierce like, it was dreadful! and yet, miss, 
you enjoyed it, like! It was so haughty!” 

“Hanghty !” laughed Olive. “ Poor Mr. Smithers! 
He couldn’t ride a bit.” * 

“ And Reuben—Mr, Reuben, I beg his pardon, I’m 
sure !—he can ?”’ 

“Indeed he can,” said Olive, quietly, but so em- 
phatically that Topsy stared. “ He can ride better 
than any man I ever saw.’ 

**Lor’, miss! you don’t say so, and he only a 
gipsy!”’ said Topsy. 

* Nonsense,” said Olive. “ How thoughtlessly you 
talk, Topsy! Do you think that because a man 
happens to be born a gipsy that he must be devoid of 
the use of his limbs or be without brains? A gipsy 
is a man—and——”’ 

‘*A brother, miss,’’ said Topsy, mindful of some 
sentiments she had heard her mistress express. 

Olive laughed. 

“ Well, yes, a brother certainly, Topsy ; but what 





I meant to say was that you should not look con- 
temptuously upoa a gipsy. Supposing that you had 
been born in a gipsy camp instead of in the lodge— 
you could not have helped it.” 

“No, miss, certainly not,” said Topsy, thought- 
fully. ‘ But you see—~” 

“ There, there,” said Olive, tapping her small foot 
impatiently. ‘‘ Don’t argue, but go on with my hair, 
I shall never get into bed to-night,” 

There was a minute’s silence which Olive herself 
broke, 

“What sort of characters do gipsies bear, 
Topsy ?” 

“Bad, miss,” replied Topsy, solemnly. ‘Bad, 
very bad. They almost always steal, and sometimes 
they set fire to the ricks, and sometimes they steal 
the children,” 

“ What for ?” asked Olive. 

“Who can tell? I have heard that they eat them 
sometimes ; but of course, miss, that can’t be true, 
though they are ugly and dark.” 

** Not all,” mused Olive, her head bent, and tlink- 
ing as her maid prattled on of handsome Reuben. 

“No, not all, miss; look at Mr. Reuben, I’m sure 
he’s as handsome as a Christian and as straight asa 
larch! Ob, miss, what a strange thing it would 
be—— 

Then Topsy stopped, 

“ What would be strange ?’’ asked Olive, 

“T’ve been reading, miss, one of the books which 
cook buys of the pedlar, all about a footboy as turned 
out @ prince in disguise, who was stolen from his 
parents in a washing-basket ; suppose——” 

‘* Well, suppose what ?” asked Olive, smiling, 

“ Suppose Mr. Reuben should turn out to be one of 
those babies stolen by the gipsies, aud bea prince in 
disguise, miss! Oh, my!” 

“ Nonsense,” laughed Olive. ‘“ There, put down 
the brush, you silly little thing, and run away, [ 
declare that you have talked me almost to sleep. 
Good night, aud don’t read silly books any more, 
Topsy. Good night.” 

And Olive stifled a yawn as the door closed on her 
faithful handmaiden. 

Silly things will stay in the chambers of the brain 
longer than wise ones sometimes, and that night 
when Olive sought ber pillow she dreamed that 
Reuben had come to her clothed in silk and armour 
and, smiling, bad said ; 

*€ See, fair lady, I am no longer Reuben, the gipsy, 
but the Silver Prince !’’ 

For a morning or two she did not ride—having to 
go with her father to pay some visits, and the 
second day had passed since she had seen Reuben, 
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who had been up to the stable-yard each morning to 
—_ ifhe were wanted. 

On the fourth Olive was awakened by Topsy who 
came into the room singing in a low voice as if she 
could not contain her joy. 

“ What is the matter, Topsy ?”’ asked Olive. 
“Oh, Miss Olive, just look at the morning!’’ ree. 


plied the delighted girl ‘‘Isn’t it enough to.makexmext, as Olive’s clearvoice rang out: “Take care!” ’ ‘4 
hé slipped the net under his fly, and raised:bimeshgwits amongst h 


one’s heart glad ?”” 
It was indeed a lovely morning, and Oliveylastene: 
time in exchanging bed:for»bath; ro nrciaiews A 


arranged her hairand put:therdlest finishing touch ‘to~} Reuben lowered. nie + and uncovered his.agmay. 


the thick, silken breidsy she-said ; 

‘‘ What doyou say to a run through: tlemeadow, 
‘Topsy ?” 

‘ Delightfal, miss !’” exclaimedvT'@pay~ “Miltge 
and fetch your:cloak and sealskimed&”” 


‘* Ob; nonsense !” laughed Oliwen ‘‘ being: , 
old sunvbat»and: the gray s Dim “ Yes’ she-said: 


7 — to-melt me?’’ 

opsy brought the requiredy/avtidiaawand: (Olive 
oie investing herself led» thevwapgouty catching 
up@dittle basket as shewentyforoangessteagpyprim- 
roses, 


Across the meadows, ythen:tlironghthtavenue) | 


lirst skirting the woody and:dssththtworstepped along, 
briskly, revelling in the glorious@uashinekhiagdookeds) 





and as Reuben with beautiful art brought him to the 
net the fourth time, Olive bent forward and uttered 
an “Ah!” of mingled fear and satisfaction. 

That “Ah!” nearly cost Reuben his fish, for he 
started, looked up and seeing the beautiful vision 
bending over him as it were that of a benevolent 
saint, lost for a momept-alboare of his game; the, 


aloft. 
| Olive’s facesbeamed, and she shook her hana: 










‘the bridge. 
Ts. it wasmaeb? ?” she asked. 
« Wonldigou like to see it ?” he repligdsy. 


Olive watched him as he made his way to his rod, 
and then back again, and it was too late to refuse. 

It would have looked ungrateful. 

“See now,” he said. “If you, will step down 
here—on this side—it is your own,” and he smiled. 
to throw the line——” 
ked-round. 
rmaid,” hesaid. “There 

; shali I call her?” 
“No,” said Oliver, “If she is there, she will 








wait. 2? 


And she followed-himedown the little path to the 
side of th¢@etream:. 

, Themeywwere mare rocks, there than on» the other, 

tiwasmot safe footingat-places. Atone of these 
standing bepeath; heldout-his hand, and 

head by way. of thanks 





Héetopped and lookedap, at thesidagetahe 
under which he stood, then looked 
and,, before Olive could form anyeo 
what-he was about. to do, he had fi 


Injsikemty) wonderment Olive s 
himediog Hooked | him as: he made his perilous way, 









Strength and, skilf* combined: have made, the 











1d,” thought, aren “owe Si imeem nettovtune 

mastress and maid,. rae ater oe ciepeicommtey. inidespholes up-to his breast, at o oured:him, might, » hawe;been.¢rea 

The one a p on boulder. Aided,by ‘iam duadake ge ainedshe foot ta 
“ Aud now weoughtsto:gq: bask, m ‘i Presentigthestood at-the foot streamy bem held. Nic. Sitege 40 

we?’’ said Topey, aauOlixenstapped onyapperentiy’} makea shortentef it, clambered 

regardless of time, Pilad stenesandsatood before her, cz neue nan" ing <whigper. 
“No, not yet,’! saidOlitery ‘we lg sare er ‘Obi deand!’ ‘said Olive, looking 4 Wh i 

the stream acrosswthe,hedgeyand go home-bynwage} andthousatehis.calm,serene face, ‘ i f pleadad 

of the garden.” . “ET Midsmosokiowe any one. wae fish, 
Tépsy, boundtone tenlh, timess-silentiginer| ‘I shouldith ingye f hes} f kind.of maises., , take 

quiesced, and, wedivtiediomanshsonss igliiineh .replied,-siarpl Dede: a 

in thessteps, of hexsmisizeens: from-hiestwa. ands... ; h . and 
Presemtiy.as they Dekada, which manor “What a beauty !*"said Oliveun, 5 their 

permit them-to-eross Ali evresang, OR Me98t oppedeie nd) o<~ ee thin line! It’s Isj-hg 

held up her ee 5 higPheart. beat 
“What is it, mi Topepgcrenpigennpeont _ “Norquite!” said*Renben.  Weem.filfgeya plient and 


tiptoe. 

“ Hush !” said Olive. “ Listem! It has stopped fora, 
moment. There!’ 

Then Topsy heard a man’s voice break out sud- 
denly into song, 

It was a fitie; musi¢al ‘voice, though oneevidentl yi 
quite uncultivated, and the.words, whieh came. aow: 
and then, waftedtowards'them by the-early: breeze, 
were those of a song of Wérdsworth's. 

Olive listened and:her eyes grew dreamy: 

Topsy was affected and crept nearer-to her mis) 
tress. 

“ Doesn’t’ he sing deautifal?” she whispered.“ itis 
some gentleman staying at the inn, Shalkavegoon 
miss?" 

**No,”’ said Olive, then changed her mind. 

“Tt is too far to go-backj” "she eaidi: * Let us go 
quietly and we may not disturb him ”’ 

So they. went on; very: softly on theagrassaand 
gained the bridge. 

Thére Olive stopped, and--Topsy, apparentiy for~ 
getful of the unseen singer, wandered:slowly ony 
plucking fiowers as she went 


Suddenly the song broke out again,.and Olive: was |) 


about to move away, whena figure emerged-from be-« 
hind some trees which had hélped: to»hideva bend:of 
the stream, and came slowly towards her, whipping 
the str-amas he came with a flyrody andesinging: 
away. 

He seemed utterly unconscious: that) his: solitude 
bad been broken. 

Olive did not like to move. 

She hoped that the gentleman would turn andigo 
back withent seeing her—he came on, however; and 
presently Olive saw that it was no strangegentleman, 
but Réuben, the gipsy. 

F ér-a moment she was startled, 

At a littledistanae so graceful, so- well bred, had 
bis figure appeared ‘that she-had takem-him for a 
geutieman! 

It was strange. 

None of her father’s labourers, . none,sof ‘the 
yenmen about the estate could ‘have deceived. her 
60. 

What was there about the young man which made 
her almost forget the low position which be/heldjand 


deem him worthy of a higher one? 
As she leant on the: bridge~and thoughtvand gazed 
athim the song stopped abruptly, and with ap exela. 


mation of pleasure, Reuben commenced playing afish 
which had snapped at his fly, and beon snapped by 
the hook in return. 

It was a large fish, and: the-stones: and rocks being 
ratlier thick at that part of the-stream, Reuben had 
Do very easy task. 

Three several times he brought the plucky- silver. 
skinned trout to the surface, and three times the fish 
had broken away again. 


= Ole put.out.a finger and.touched the fish. 
- | ire you.fond of fishing ?” 

' “Pond.of it?” he.repeated. “ Yes, I like 
it-” 


bridge: and, ber eyes. fixed, on. his face,. which was 
flushed..and so, made;.morp,hamiseme than ever-by, 
his exertions.; 

‘‘ Trout are good to eat,” he said, withasignificant 
smile. : 

‘+ And: dotyou catch many of,themi’’ asked: Olive, 
blushing: for pain that, she had.. bees so, thouglite 
| lessy, 

) « “Not, many ¢ this. iso not a -vexyrgead place,’, said 
Reuben 

“ Where then ?” asked Olive. 

‘Yonder’ he said, hali-nedding to, thestream at 
the: other side.of the bridge, 

* Whydoiyon not ith there then?” asked, Olive, 
raising her thiekwyebruwe with surprise, 

‘OT at ds: private: water, and, this is.not,” saidjReu- 
ben. “ To fish there would be poaching.” 

“ And: you never paach ?”’ asked Olivee 

Reuben jookad at)her-and smiled. 

“Sometimes,” he said, and ‘then, added. more 
quietly & 

“Itis hard to live and the gipsymust.take;his 
bread by stealtl sometimes.” 

Olive shrank.back.with au inward feeling.of pain. 

** You do not steal!”* she said, with a Jook,,oi,gar- 
row. 

‘Steal !’’ he: wepeated, Mia « heed. erect,, his, eyes 
| flashing, “Steal, ladygno! Thatis.if taking.» trout 
ora bird fromo-Heeweu’s water-or,, Heayen’s,..wood 
besnot stealing 1)” 

Olive breatied.a sigh of relief, 

“@Ohy you only:paaeb,”’ sae saids, 

He nodded, 

“ Batunevor there,” he added, quiekly aud quiathy, 
“} have taken nafish, ar bird,or-harefrom this place, 
fair lady.” 

“ And why?” asked Olives 

“They are Sir Edward Seymour's,” hereplied; 
slipping the fish into tlie-basket.., “ A blade of, grass 
belonging to him is sacred to me! heshe not.giyen 
me. kind words?) Has -he not.trasted me-rhayve not 
you-——~’’ he stopped, and Olive eoloured, 

“ Forgive me,” she said, ‘1. seem jfated to, hurt 
your feelings and wound you}! I ought; tohave,known 
that you would not have done avything;,wrong,.at 
Dingley. It isa. beautiful fish;’’ she saidy.breaking 
off'and eyeing-it wistfully. ‘‘ I should like.to, catolia 
fish like that.’’ 

“ You would?’’ he said,.raising his eyes: quickly. to 
her face. “* Why should you not? Lut. meteach you--it 
is very easy ; Lam sure you would learn very, quickly. 
See, 1 wilh get you: the rod,’’ aud, before she,could 





Olive, on the bridge grew -interested and excited, 


| piug down -hand over hand, to, the etream,be 





refuse, he had stepped over the bridgerand, was, slip- 
neath. 


“ It is apastime?’* said’Olive; her-one-hand on the | ker. 





Oix, whats beautifulthing-wase beautiful woman! 
Surely no bird in the heaven—and there were beauti- 
ful birds there—no star, nothing could compare with 


Reuben had read of men who worshipped stars and 
had died for them, 

They were far off;and-no-man could reach them, 
and yet these men had died for them; well, she was 
his star, farther off from him than the stars of 
heaven ; he was never mad enough to dream that 
she could! bé- anything to him, but if hejcould only 
have died for’ her that would have been happiness 
enough. 

While these thoughts were running confusedly 
through his brain~he silently~sbhowed her how to 
throw the, fly so that, it fellon the water to imitate 
the natural, moyements of;an.insect, and then, as 
Olive, with, an;aptitude which was occasioned by her 
anxiety to learn, gradually, grew morp successful in 
her, attempts, ha, fell.a little at the back of her, and, 
a ,on,ne-kuge,, watched thé stream where the 

yell, 

Snddenly,,he,;with the noiselessness of a serpent, 
drow.near,to her side,and, pointed, , 

There .was,a slight. stig_in the quiet eddy, thén a 
bubble, and presently a large fish,roae and, capt out, 
falling jack into the.stream with a mighty splash. 

sig heart, beat.and, her cheek flushed, with ex- 


citem 
; “Onet catch him ?.” ‘she asked, . 

“ Yes,” said Reuben,in 9 whisper. “ Throw the fly 
there—just where that little stone rises—so !” and 
hemadded witha smile as Olive, tsyipgpll her might, 
landed the fly where,she. wanted it, 

It.rested a moment, then there was_a sudden swell 
of the water, and Olive felt.a pull as,if her arm was 
broken« 

Reuben .was on hia feet.in an instant,,, 

“ You,.have .it !’”’ he exclaimed, ,in suppressed fle- 
light..... “‘ Tt is @ amanster.”. 

* But.I can’t, hold it!” said Olive, * “It, will pull‘my 
arm off, Oh, dear, do take.the rod !’ 

* No,,no " said. ‘Reuben, esse everything in 
his excitement, “No, no, fair lady, courage! Who 
gives, in, .when victory. is already there? Rest your 
rod against your side ar hold like grim. death.” 

Olive set her,teeth hard and smiled, 

“T am sure it will go,’’ she said, panting 

“No,” said Reuben, and he laid his hand upon 
hers to "steady it, 

This time ‘his hand was, hard, and. she.felt beneath 
its grasp like a child,, powerless,. helplessias a twig 
in.a.vices 

In his excitement and anxiety. that, she, herself 
should catch the fish, Reuben unconsciously closed 
upon her tiny fist too tightly, 

He hurt her, bat, though her face went white with 
the pain, she determined not to speak, “Couzage,”’ 
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he had’ said,:and even in this little matter she. would 
show “him'that‘a woman could be brave as well asa 
mean / 

With one hand she held cx; loosening or tighten- 


ingwthe dine»as he told her with the other, and pre- |: 


sently she felt the line slacken and the-straia lighten. 
Tien "Reuben stepped inte the water-with thenet, 
and ‘in aurinstant-the: fish was: glittering tinside | its 
meshes, and Olive’s prey was ati lierdeet: 
CHAPTER:'X:,. 
REUBEN; kneeling, “lobked up*atvher with & do- 
light-which he.vainly strove to repress. 
Then ‘suddébly her face'grew’arxious ‘and grave. 
“Lady, are you ill?” he asked 
““'Né, no,’’ she*replidd. * It is nothing.” 
- me‘the:'rod,’? hosaid, “ dnd» sit here for 


witile: 
‘ She gave him the rodj and, asshe did so; he‘waw: || 
her hind: 


With an exclamation of: the dropped:th 
roddand fish ‘and'stood befove ‘her; all grief amd de- 
spairi'’. 

“Brute that I am!’’ he said, almost sinarticu» 
latelyz0 “ Ivhddn ten that) my» wolf's. claws 
were-coarse and: » and I have thurtiyou, Jady.| 
H owhen ‘I—I: would die.to save you: froma: 


moment’s pain.” 





Andas vehe- sank on toa stone.he.knelt.on one |: 


a7 seer Olive, la’ bat: faint] 
(anor), sal Olive, Moat ing,.but very:faintly., 
“This i ly. @ little pinch.» Please. don’t; 
mind it. Look at the fish’! Oh, I am so gladeyom 
made mo-hold.it.”. 
“ Andy I ‘would rather that. all- the fish ‘in the 
stream remained thére fof ever thin that I should 


have. hurt you!’’ he said!” 

Then, «springix “féet,"“he* boumttdd’ £6 the 

bream and, filling hit-oap'witit'water;-retitened ‘to 
« Let the baths it, lady? hid waid?himbiiielaiost 

teiirly phere “fjg'no medidins ‘so “powerfil as 


C0) 4 
Olive*smiled dé held dut/hér-hand | 
It was discoloured yon cn heer: ‘Reuben ashe 


With thé gentleness ‘of’ a:woman-he touched the 
hand, his eyes fixed on it the while, leaving:Olive 
freeto'watolt his face,:which in its present expres— 
sion of tenderness and regret was? t: seraphioa 
intite bewuntyy 

“ What a wonderful nature it'‘is,’? she-thought, 


“Sovstrong and selftveliant and yet. so gentle-and |! 


winsome.” 


A us nature, hadshe but known its! for it 


isithesé:natmmes,that- win. love, .and,hold. it thouga |; 


all the-west ofthe ..world,.of.change,.and.chance 
a P - i * 

dangerous.nature for a gir Reape 4 enced an: 
innocent. of her. own.heart-to play with. Like fire 
it might catoh.the spirit and claim. it -for its own, 
and them Reuben, the gipsy, would be lord and 
master, and .Olive, the lady, be his slave: 

No thought, no dread-of love touched ‘her‘as’ she’ 
sat thus. 

It was pleasant, nay, délightful, to'sit- there im thy 
sunlight; witt a handsome human:being tending her 
bruised-hand with’ the sness of devotion: : 

Tt ‘was delightfual—the morning,’the companion; 
the’ amusement ; but‘lovet : 

It did not enter hér headthat the-man, ‘the gipsyy 
at her side; might fiid it delightfal-also,; and: per+ 
haps too’ delightful: 

uddenly a voice from the bridge’ startled ‘them. 
“Ob where have'yow been:?: I’ve beenlook- 


ing for» ) ‘everywhere: Here's SiricKdward:), 


comingy thinking yoware lost; Miss Olive.” 

As Topsy: spoke’ Sir. dward .steppediom to, the. 
tric gece 

Reuben, who had already:/sprang to» :his feet, 
stood gravely ready for any course of action, 

Olivewas dryingiher-pocket-handkerchief, and Sir 
Edward ;, i 





And he smiled with a queer expression. 

Reaben raised his wet cap, and; Olive looked up” 
with her,own smile for the fond father. 

“Yes... What will you.do with me?” 

“Give you. six months,’’ said Sir Edward; then, 
nodding,to Reuben, he said,‘‘ Where did you cateas 
that, Reuben?’’ 

“‘T did not. catch it,” said Reuben, with’ grim 
coolness, and a glance almost of pride at Olive 
who had risen and. was looking up; with her hand 
shading her eyes to her father. 

“T caught it, papa, I' did indee@!’””’ sho’ said, 
laughing. 

‘What ?” exclaimed Sir Edward: “You did?’ I 
did ‘not think a woman was’ clever’enough!”’ Ard: 
hercame‘down to them. “ Coine, come; I suppose I 
must‘let'you off this time: And who ‘taught yon; 
eh? Master Reuben, I presume.’’ 


Yes,” said -Olive.!.: “Of course: I should «not 
\ have: been able to ‘secure it but for his help.” 

“And I suppose ZI must let :himoff :on the: same 
gvoundd; eh ?”’ 

And the:good-natured:baronoet smiled. 

“ But it’s poaching, young fellow, you know.” 

“ No, sir,’’ said Olive, quickly, almost eagerly, in 
,§-lom!voice, «“‘ Hechas caught none,on thisside of 
the stream, papa. Do not hurt his feelings+-he-has: 
been: so-kind.. You,do.not;)knewrhow good and 
gentle..and.unselfish. he,is!,,. I have. spoiled. hia. 
morning’s amusement, and see,” she added, ina 
whispers‘ he.is wet throngh. I had quite forgotten 
it !”’ she added to. herself; remorsefully- 

“ Come,” said Sir Edward, “I was too hasty with 
my,pardon. You don’t poach, my daughter tells 
me. That's right; I’m glad to,hearit. And, as. 
you haven’t taken it in the French style; I give you: 
‘leave to fish here when-yon like.. Come, Olive,*if’ 
you forget your breakfast, I’m tod old to do'sa:” © 

And taking Olive’s arm om hig the “happy father” 
walked away with her. 

{ Reuben stood looking at the’ fish ‘for a moment, 
thém raised his‘eyes: 

Olive was looking back?! 

* Reuben,” ‘she/said,*you caught the-fish; not 1, 
aftérealk Will youmoooph it ?”"*' 

He shook his head with a smile,andwhejshaking 
ew insist ‘upon’ her gift, spassed: out: of 
sight. 

All thelightseemed to: goawith.hev agaim.. 

When Reuben went up to thé’ Hathilatem-onothay 
same 'dagy, Olive-appenred at :tha:.breakfastetoom 
| wi Hed to.him« 
| | I eagmot ride :to-dayy Reuben,”, shoesaid.,, “I 
am sorry I did mot..know this amopning,s so that I. 
bey save 4 alg ab gre a id 
! ; issno., iey’’. he. said, ..s8i 
looked at a basket whicly he held ine, 
} fis arqinside,” he said. 

“Not for.me,”’ said Olive. . 

‘ Yes, lady,” he said, firmly: 

“No,” said Olive; then, seeing tho look of grave 
} disappointment, she topes down into, the. yard 
and said: “ Let me see them.” 

Reuben opened thé basket, and Olive pointed ‘to 


the fish. A ve mee 
ou give me the one yon caught?’?"” 
‘Yes,’ he’ replied? *' Both” r 
No," she said; firmly, and-with's smile into his 
eyes that made them fast: *‘I willtake that or’ 
neither. The other you shall take—bhére-is no-dif! 
ference in the size’ Why-shoaldyow hesitate?” ' 
“Tt is natural, lady, that you should like to havex 
i that which you caug ne 
‘Not at all; Lam unnatural then!” said .Olive;s 
‘and witha nod’she stepped awayy 
Reuben gave one of the fish ton servant and dis-: 
appeared. ,. 
Oncein the woods agains hestook, his: fish: out. of. 
‘his basket and set to work as if for deanlifa,. 
|. Héoworked-allsiday and then)set it aside. to be 
 finished., 
|. He meant to stuff,Olive’s: trout, and keep .it..to, 
look. at'as a mementaof that.-bright, happy. morn:, 


| 





them: he, 
d. * Tha; 


ng. 

‘It is better than eating it,” hersaid, grimly, as, 
he. dined off a crust of bread, 

Over his life there was gradually creeping a 
cabtie kind of, glamour which he did not. under: 
stand. 

For him there existed only. one..place—the Hall ; 
only one person — Olive’ Seymonr, the misttess 
thereof. 

Half the night’ he wandered throng the wood, 
dréaming of that fair face which was asa star to! 
him, so beautiful, so far away. 

In the'morning he-was‘at ‘the’ stream, but Olive 
did not come. 

When-he went to’ the» Hall, -he found everything: 
in confusion, grooms running hither, maidsservants 
ronning thither. 

He could get novanswer: from any/one for some 
time, butt last'Topsy appeared ata doorway: and. 
beckoned torhim..: 

Reuben was at hersidein.a moment: 

“ Welk. Mn: Reuben,’’ she said, ‘ and!-here’s!'a 
pretty to-do, isn’t there?” 

“T don’t. knew,!’ said) Renbeny “nothing has, 
happened to ——” he added, with a short breath. 

“ Lord* bless the man !”’ retorted Topsyy gazing 
athim admiringly. ‘‘ Why, his colour comes and 
goes likea girl! Happened —what should? ‘ No; all 
all the fuss is about a ball to-night at Lord Craven’s.: 
You know ?”’ 

Réuben shook his head. 

“No! bless the man! why his lordship’s place lies 
on the hill over Talcot way. Well, the bail’s there— 
quite sudden like, all because-his lordship has won a 
horse race—and we're going to it.’’ 

‘* Yoware ?’” asked’ Reuben. 

**Not»me; Mt! Reaben, but’ my dear Miss Olive 
ind Sirv Edward. And, oh, dear me! I’m quivte 








srokenshearted!’’ 


“ Whatabont 2” asked Reuben: 

Of course»you'll Jaugh!’’ said,Topay, pouting. 
‘But Miss Olive,has,set her, mind. upon wearing a 4 
new dress -that.came from.Paris, and..there's a 
ribbon short-+juswa vibbon that she can’t do,with- 


is 

** Ah,” said Reuben, curtly. “And why don’t 
yousget ib?’ 

“ There’s a man! ‘as,if ribbons were lying,on. the 
hedgerows! | Tae nearest.match.to that ribbon is,at 
thevdreper’s shopoin: Woolney,” added Topsy, very 
solamnty: :: 

“And why ‘dosyowmot send .for. it?’ queried 

negrimlyy almost fiercely, 

“Send for at! retorted, Topsy... ‘‘ Who: is thare 
to send for it? None of these lasy fellows.would 
go there and: bask in the, time—and if they could, 
master. nor. Miss Olive would let, them,’’. 

‘ What:itime jdoes»Miss Olive. want. the ribbon., 
by?” asked Rewben,: looking dreamily across.the 
hdriznm-across; where -Woolney.;lay, far. out-of 


sightr: 

* Nine.o’gleck toenight:;would).do,? responded 
Topsy; “but there, what's the use of thinking. of 
that ?:; Mids,,Olive.;will have; to, choose; angther 
dress;-bless her pretty. heart!” 

*“ No—she shall not!” said Reuben...“ I'll fetch 
the ribbon++I*}l. feteh .itrand,be,back by half-past 
eight :!..Getamethe pattern,” 

Topsy stared, . , 

* Bless the map” 

Reuben. tuened upon her almost fiercely, 

‘Time is precious,” he said. ‘“‘ Do you want your 
mistress.to:be disappointed?.: Feteh the ribbon,’’ 

Topsy said never a word, bus bounded: up, the 
staizsy and Reubenriwalked to the stablas. .. 

In ten minutes he was out again, leading, the 
honse-he had ridden. with Olive. 

The animal seamed to .know, him, for-he. rubbed 
his nose against Reuben’s sleeve and in other ways 
shewed.ite fondness... , : 
| Impatiently Réuben stood;'lookiag at. tha sun. 
until Topsy's.ligat step-sounded: beside. . 
| Wi already;?,” ‘sheexclaimed. 

“ Whera.ia therni 2.” hejasked. 

“ Here,” replicd Topsy. “ I’vé got it’and Haven't 
aida word to, Miss Olive, or I know——” 

“ Quite zight,”’ said Réuben,and almost snatch- 
ing. the.scrap.of.ribbun hé hid it somewhere near his 
bosom and;was gone. 

That night, as the sun was sinking behind the 
‘woods of Deane Hollow, @ horseman rode into the 
narrow path which led to’the woods, and urging his 
horse by spur.and whip, seomed by his impatient 
glances at the summer, sky to be riding against 
time. ; 

It was Reuben. 

Th neg neemn long, swift journey and was,nok yet 
ended. 

Its speed had.told both on horse and rider, the 
former, though he had been fed, and rested,.looked 
spent and weary, the lattér, through whose lips no 
food had passed. was as erect and hard~set.as when 
he started. 

Only mentally had the race told upon him; and 
the pallor of his face, the slight twitching of the 
muscles at the corners of ‘his mouth and the flash 
of his, eye;told of :the fire.of impatience which was 
burning within him. 

With foam fiécks flying from him as he went, the 
hunter made his. way along the narrow path, until 
thé fagade of ‘a large house appeared in view: 

At sight of this the horse slackened and hung its 
head. 

Reuben glanced atthe house and at ‘ths horse, 
then with a sigh anda smothered ejaculation of 
annoyance, dismounted-and left-the road. 

To the right of him he could see tho small, red 
curtain of a village‘ale-house. 

Directing his steps thither, with the bridle thrown 
over his arm, he-called tothe landlord to bring a 
mug of ale. : 

The man noddéd, and, with a stare of curiosity at 
the dusty pairawent.to execute this:orden, ; 

bea took,the mug)and.makingye cup; of; the 
palm of his own shand_popred some,of..therale into 


t. 

This. he.offered,.to the, horse, who. drank it grate. 
fully, and threw up his head with somethingylike a 
human sigh of relief. 

Very slowly Reuben repeated. the draughts. until 
all had.gone,.tien he paid the astounded landlord 
and walked away. 

“ Hil’ called the landlord. ‘“‘ Man first, beast 
afterwards ; won’t ’ee drink a dram ’eeself ?” 

Bot Reuben shook his head, and was soon losin 
the twilight. 

The road lay past the large house and Réuben, 
who thought it wise. to invest a few minutes in 
giving his horse a rest, still walked by his side. 

As they entered tiie shrubbery which flanked one 
side of the park-like grounds voices struck upon 
Reuben's ears; which had been rendered extremely 
acute by his romantic journey. 
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With a dull curiosity, which was half-unconscions: 
all his soul being fixed on the one desire to reach his 
destination by thes ppointed time, he listened. 

They were men’ voices and they struck discord- 
antly apon him, though he knew by the tone that 
they belonged to the class which the world dubs 
gentle. 

“ Yes, queer place,’’ said the one. “ Deuced queer, 
looks as if it has been neglected.’”’ 

“So it has,” said the other. ‘* Belonged to another 
branch of the family, present owner’s brother. 
Quite a fluke he had ever had it, you know; he 
wouldn’t if the youngster hadn’t died” 

“Ah, I heard something of it,” said the first 
speaker ; “the youngster was our friend Morgan’s 
cousin, of course ?” 

“Yes, by the way, what do you make of him ?” 

“It’s notthe thing to speak ill of your host—or his 
son, you know—but upon my word I think, to say 
the least, they are——What’s that ?”” 

“Oh, nothing ; bird in the tree. By the way, I 
heard that things have not been going well with the 
pee He dabbles on the Stock Exchange, you 

now !”’ 

“No! Does he, really ? Well he looks like it. It 
doesn’t matter to the young one of course, our friend 
Morgan wili feather his nest.” 

“Will he ?” replied the other, ** How ?” 

** What, haven’t you heard ? I thought that all the 
fellows in the place knew it. He is to marry a 
certain heiress in the neighbourhood. Quite a 
genuine money bag, by Jove. Lucky dog, Mor- 

an!’ 

“Is it possible P” said the other. “Some ugly 
parvennu, I suppose.” 

“No; on the contrary, a fine, dashing—they say 
really beautiful—girl.’’ 

“Nonsense!” laughed hiscompanion. “ A beauti- 
ful girl could do better than marry such a snob 


** Hush, I’m sure there is something moving down 
there amongst the shrub.” 

** No, it’s only a bird,” said the other. 

But it was nota bird. It was Reuben standing, 
there under a spell, with a horrible dread eating 
into his heart. 

* Yes, it’s a fact, strange as it may seem, why little 
Morgan half-boasts about it—Hush, here he comes, 
he’s out with one of the men looking for sangre 
they are dead upon the poor devils about here, both 
of them, father and son.” 

“I know ; but, I say, tell us the girl’s name will 
you—I should like to know.” 

‘ Her name is Seymour—Olive Seymour!” 

A sharp hoarse cry as if from a man mad with 
pain or insult rang from below them, like the firing 
of a pistol-shot. 

Both the speakers started to their feet with shouts 
of warning. 

There was a sound of horse’s hoofs and a horse- 
= rode out of the patch of shrubs into the 
path. 
“Stop him, there!” cried one of the gentlemen. 
“Stop him! a poacher! Stop him!” 

The horseman did not seem to hear, but set spurs 
to his horse and sprang on. 

Suddenly however two or three men darted from 
behind a bush and clutched at the horse’s bridle. 

Reuben pulled up for a moment and glared at 


them. 

“Stand back !’’ he cried, gathering the reins to- 
gether. 

A derisive shout of laughter was the response 
and the next moment he was surrounded. 


(To be continued.) 


EXILED FROM HOME, 


<i 
> 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“T sHALL die!” whispered Georgina, shrilly. ‘TI 
shall die—I know I shall! Oh, why did we come 
here? Get me away, Marian—quick !” 

Gwen raised her finger enjoining silence. Then 
she called, in a clear voice, that trembled in spite of 
herself: 

**Who is it? Who called to us?” 

A strange, moaning, blood-curdling ery, low and 
muffled though it was, came in answer. It was 
strangely prolonged, rising and falling, and having 
in it the inflection of mortal agony, 

Georgina nearly fainted away at once, 

Gwen came near dropping her lantern, She 
leaned against the damp wall, half-stupefied and 
bewildered. 

“Perhaps you believe in ghosts now,” whispered 
Georgina, haif-spitefully, 

“It must be an owl,” suggested Gwen, who knew 
nothing whatever about owls save that they frequent 
dark places and emit a mournful sound, “I am sure 

Was an owl!” 











She called again, more clearly than before. 

And back came that strange, muffled cry that might 
have come from the depths of a grave, 

“Is that an owl?’’ asked Georgina. ‘Help me 
upstairs. If I see the ghost I shall die! Help 
me !’’ 

“It is an owl!” said Gwen, pale, her eyes glowing. 
“Tt must be an owl. I don’t believe in ghosts, 
Georgina !’ 

She approached her charge and put one trembling 
arm around her and the two set out to retrace their 
steps. 

They had gone but a little distance when the 
sepulchral cry was repeated, far more faintly than 
heretofore. 

Georgina replied to it by a shriek, and dropping 
Gwen’s arm, fled like a deer into the blackness 
ahead. 

And Gwen, bearing the lantern, ran after her, 
lest she should lose herself among the numerous 
passages. ~ 

Their good fortune led them back, after one or two 
deviations, to the great stone staircase and they flew 
up the steps in a very panic. 

They did not pause in their flight until they reached 
the kitchen, where Georgina dropped upon a settle, 
gasping for breath. 

Gwen set down her lantern and sank upon achair, 
laughing yet trembling. 

“It wasan owl, Georgina,” she exclaimed. “We 
are foolish children.” 

** We are not foolish !” cried Georgina, resentfally, 
“You call a ghost an owl and stick to your belief in 
face of facts. It was a ghost—oh, great Heaven ! 
what’s that? It’s the ghost again!” 

A heavy tread was heard in the adjoining room 
and the next moment a stout figure appeared in the 
doorway—the figure of Lord Darkwood. 

His fat, oily face was aflame with anger. His 
small, sinister eyes gleamed like those of a ser- 

ent. 
‘ He was the incarnation of rage and Gwen shrank 
away from him ina sudden aversion. 

His mask had slipped aside, revealing some- 
thing, in that unguarded moment, of his real cha- 
racter. 

“What does this mean?’’ he ejaculated, looking 
from one to the other of the two girls. ‘* Who took 
the keys of the ruins from my cabinet? What are 
you two doing here?” 

“Oh!’”’ cried Georgina, in relief. “It’s not a 


ghost!” 

‘* I desire an explanation !” exclaimed the marquis, 
angrily. 

‘““We came, my lord,” said Gwen, with that 
haughty sweetness of that compelled respect 





and deference, ‘‘ to look through the ruins, as stran- 
gers, until lately, have been allowed to do. Georgina 
obtained the keys,” 

‘* Yes, I did,” declared Lord Darkwood’s daughter. 
“T found them in your cabinet, father. I should 
have asked for them, only you weren’t there, aud the 
thing was of no importance. Only think! Wehave 
never been in the ruins uutil to-day, and we have 
heard the ghost.” 

“The ghost!” echoed Lord Darkwood, leaning 
against the wall. e 
“Yes,” cried Georgina, eagerly. “ We were in th 

vaults below.” 

“In the vaults ?” said Lord Darkwood, huskily. 

“ Yes,’’ assented Georgina, “ and we heard a groan 
or scream, or something. I say it was a ghost, 
but Marian says it was an owl. The idea of its being 
an owl,” ° 

“Miss Myner bas méré sense, than you,” said 
Lord Darkwood. “It was an owl. There is no 
such thing as a ghost. You have heard an owl— 
nothing more. If you persist in your childish folly, 
I’ll send you to a convent. And now go back to 
your own quarters. Georgina, I positively forbid you 
ever to enter those ruins again unless I accompany 
you. Miss Myner, I shall depend upon you to keep 
your charge within proper bounds.” 

The girls hurried away together, and Lord Dark- 
wood halted in the shadow of the wall, and looked 
after them with a strange and ugly smile, 


* * * * * 


Adjoining the Darkwood estate was a magnificent 
property, of several hundred acres, known as Beech- 
mont. 

It was divided, after the usual fashion, intc farms, 
park, pastures, and meadows, all inthe highest state 
of cultivation, 

Its gardens were noted for their beauty and extent, 
its conservatories, green-houses, and forcing-houses 
were only inferior to those of Dunholm Castle, 

Beechmont was a freehold estate, and had belonged 
to an iron manufacturer, who had torn down the 
old mansion that had been occupied by previous 
owners, and had erected in its place a villa of com 


posite architecture, marked by a profusion of windows 
—oriel, bay, French, Gothic, and Catherine-wheel— 
all so arranged as to harmonize and to present a pic- 
turesque and charming whole. 

The pavilions and colonnades of Beechmont were 
features of the place. 

Its long walks under arching trees, its secluded 
galleries, its great stone entrance-porch, were all of 
marked interest and beauty. 

The wealthy iron manufacturer, who had lavished 
a fortune upon this place—which had seemed perfect 
when he had bought it—had died some months befor 
the accession of Lord Darkwood to_his title au§ 
estates. 

The iron manufacturer had left a large family of 
sons and daughters. 

Under his will, it was necessary to divide the pro- 
perty into several portions, and, as frequently 
happens in like cases, not one of the sous could afford 
to keep Beechmont as his share. It was offered for 
sale, and had been in the market several months 
without having found a purchaser. 

Now, Lord Darkwood had conceived the idea of 
purchasing Beechmont and adding it to his already 
overgrown estate. 

His predecessor had not expended one-fourth his 
income during his administration of affairs, and a 
large sum of ready money layin the Bauk of England, 
subject to his lordship’s call, - 

But considering the price of the property too high, 
he had affected indifference, had pretended to think 
better of the project, and had artfully advised those 
7 ergs to sell to some one else if opportunity of- 

ered. 

These tactics-met with an unexpected result. Mr. 
Sutton wrote to Lord Darkwood, informing him that 
another purchaser was in the field. 

The marquis replied promptly that that device was 
too old and threadbare to deceivo him, and that if 
any one else desired to buy Beechmont at the price 
fixed upon it, that person was welcome to it, 

To his lordship’s great amazement and chagrin, 
Mr. Sutton’s reply to this letter was that Beechmont 
was sold, and that the new purchaser would enter 
into immediate possession. 

This information arrived at Dunbolm Castle a day 
or two after the events narrated in the preceding 
chapter. 

The question that now agitated the soul of Lord 
Darkwood was this: 

Who had bought Beechmont? Some speculator 
who desired to sell again at an advance, a retired 
tradesman, or some off~shoot of nobility with whom 
he might have become intimate ? 

He wrote to Mr. Sutton, and was answered that 
the new owner of Beechmont was a lady, that she 
was unmarried, and newly returned from India. 

“A yellow Begum,” said Lord Darkwood, discon» 
tentedly—‘‘a stout, elderly woman, with a pet parrot 
and Hindoo servants, and a beak-nose and di 
able ways! I wish I had fallen in with their terms !”’ 

But in the course of a week, the agent of the new 
proprietor of Beechmont appeared at the mansion 
and engaged a staff of servants, and made ready for 
the home-coming of his employer. 

And then Pietro, who was wont to hear everything, 
made the acquaintance of the agent in question, and 
came to his master with the information that the 
owner of Beechmont was Miss Norrsys, a young 
East Indian heiress, and that her father had recently 
died in India, leaving her a very great fortune, and 
that she had returned to Eugland to spend the re- 
mainder of her life, 

“ And to marry!” added Lord Darkwood. “ Tirat 
follows, of course. I wonder if she is engaged? If 
not, she won’t remain unengaged a long time, not if 
she were hideous as Medusa. With Beechmont at 
her back, and money besides in the funds, she can 
marry almost whom she will !” 

“* Why don’t you euter the race, signor ?”” suggested 
Pietro. “The lady is young, rich, and well-con- 
nected. She will take her placein country society 
at once. She would not be a bad match, even for 

ou.” 
ae She is probably a perfect Gorgon, or she would 
not have been permitted to leave India unmarried,’ 
said Lord Darkwood. “ But I have a positive long- 
ing to possess Beechmont. I’ll see her, Pietro. I 
she is not too utterly hideous. I may offer her a 
chance to become a marchioness!’’ 

He waited in some impatience for the arrival of 
the lady of Beechmont, 

She remained in London for a few weeks, and it 
was not until the latter part of March that she made 
her appearance at her country seat. 

Lord Darkwood heard from Pietro of the extent of 
her establishment, the number of her servants, and 
that she had two Hindoo attendants, one male and 
one“female, who dressed in Enlist: fashion, and who 
fairly worshipped their young mistress. 








There was much other gossip, which Pietro gleaned 
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i,dustriously, and iy which the marquis did not dis- 
dain to listen. 

“J will call upon her with my danghter,” said 
Lord Darkwood. “It isonly a mark.of civility—an 
overture of friendship. Once I gain the entrée of 
Beechmont, I’ll improve my opportunities.” 

Accordingly he proceeded to the school-room and 
interrupted the usual lessons to give his daughter an 
hour’s instruction in the etiquette and ceremony of 
morning visiting. 

The fedy Georgina was too young and untrained 
for the task required of her, but her father con- 
ceived it necessary thathe should be accompanied to 
Beechmont by her, and after ordering her a special 
toilet for the occasion and duly training her for her 
part, he took her to call upon her new neighbour. 

Miss Norreys was not at home—being absent on 
an excursion to Shrewsbury—ani Lord Darkwood 
and the Lady Georgina Charteris left cards and 
returned home, both well pleased at her ab- 


sence. 

“T will callagain withovt this great awkward crea- 
ture, with her silly, broad, good-natured face,” thought 
the marquis. ‘The lady of my family has called— 
and the lady of my family can now retire into her 
proper background. I wonder why I could not have 
had a daughter like Miss Myner, whom I could 
have presented with pride. With my love of beauty, 
why was I cursed with a loutish daughter like 
this ?” 

He forgot that the Lady Georgina strongly re- 
sembled himself in personal appearance. She lacked 
his polish, his address, tact and ready politeness, 
“nd the lack of these was harder forhim to bear even 
than the lack of beauty. 

Early in April Miss Norreys acknowledged the 
attention of her neighbours by leaving cardsat Dun- 
holm Castle. 

ord Darkwood was absent when she called and 
the Lady Georgina was with Gwen, in the park, so 
that again the mistress of Beechmont was not seen by 
the inmates of the castle. 

Lord Darkwood’s curiosity concerning her was now 
at fever heat and he determined to call again upon her 
speedily and alone. 

He had learned that her father, the late Mr, 
Norreys, was.a government dignitary in India, that he 
had gone thither with a competence, and increased it 
into a magnificent foztune ; that hehad maintained a 
splendid establishment ; that he had died suddenly, 
leaving his daughter his sole heiress. 

Miss Norreys had wealth and family; she was 
young. 

If it should turn out that she had also a fair share 
of personal beauty, Lord Darkwood determined to 
become her suitor. 

His acquaintance with her was destined to be made 
under circumstances somewhat different from those he 
anticipated. 

The Lady Georgina and her young governess 
were in the habit of riding daily, attended by a 


groom. 
They generally rode through the park, sometimes 
Hey the village of Dunholm and even to Shrews- 


ary. 

Both were fond of exercise. Gwen was a skil- 
ful horsewoman and taught ber pupil with unusual 
success, although it must be confessed that the dumpy 
figure of the Lady Georgina did not appear to advan- 
tage upona horse, 

One bright April morning, the two girls deter- 
mined to extend their ride to Shrewsbury, The 
horses were brought around and then it was dis- 
covered that the horse that Gwen had used hereto- 
fore had fallen lame and that another horse had been 
substituted in its stead. 

The substitute was a handsome thoroughbred, 
with a thio, arching, neck asmall head, and a wicked, 
restless eye. 

Gwen patted him gently He seemed restive. 

“ Is he safe ?” inquired the Lady Georgina of the 
groom. “I don’t like his looks.” 

“He is perfectly safe, my lady,” was the an- 
ewer. ‘My lord has ridden him several times, and 
said only yesterday that Bonnibel was a lady’s 
horse.” 

“Tam not afraid of him,’’ said Gwen, “ How beauti- 
ful he is! I like. horse of spirit!” 

She mounted him lightly, settled easily into ber 
saddle, and rode down the avenue, accompanied by 
the Lady Georgina, and attended by the groom. 

The horse answered to her gentlest touch, and was 
presently under her full control, 

There was a delight to fearless Gwen in the po-~ 
session of an animal so spirited and nervous, and 
she enjoyed the ride, the warm spring air, and the 
pleasant April sunshine. 

‘They crossed the park, rode through the village 
of Dunbolm, and cantered upon the pleasant country 
road beyond. 

For some 


distance the Darkwood property 





stretched beside them on either side of the road, but 
finally the Beechmont Manor came in view, 

**T should like to see Miss Norreys,’”’ said the 
Lady Georgina. ‘“ It must be a fine thing to be rich 
as Croesus and your own mistress, don’t you think go, 
Marfan ?” 

“ IT should think it might be, but I can’t answer 
from experience,” said Gwen, smiliug. ‘* Beechmont 
is charming, but not so grand, of course, as Dunholm 
Castle.”’ 

“Of course not,”’ said Georgina, loftily. “Miss 
Norreys counts her acres by hundreds. We count 
ours by the thousand. When I become mistress of 
Duanholm Castle, for I don’t believe father will ever 
marry again, I shall rival Mentmore—the Rothschild 
place, you know—and all the finest houses in the 
kingdom. I wonder,” added the girl, suddenly, 
** why Miss Norreys don’t marry. IfI thought she 
would entrap my father, I’d hate her!” 

Lord Darkwood may marry some day, Georgina,’’ 
said’ Gwen, gently ; “but his wife will be your 
friend, not your rival and enemy.”’ 

“She will not be my friend!” cried Georgina, 
flushing. “Don’t speak soto me, My father shall 
never marry.” [ don’t care for his love, but I do care 
for Dunholm Castle, and its grand belongings, and I 
mean to be mistress there. At first I didn’t like it 
—I was usedto a wild, free sort of life—but now 
the attentions of servants, the great, luxurious 
rooms, and the fine clothes are necessary to me. 
Six months have changed me so, Marian, that I 
hardly know myself. prize now what I used to 
despise, and I should be miserable now where I used 
to be happy!” 

Gwen made no comment ; she knew that Georgina 
had told the truth. 

The Beechmont park was enclosed ina tall iron 
fence, surmounting a low stone wall. 

Nothing could be seen, from the highway, of the 
glades and dells and softly-shaded nooks within ; of 
the red and fallow deer that browsed upon the 
herbage; of the pavilions and summer retreats that 
dotted the park—yet Georgina, for her perch in 
her saddle, tried to catch a glimpse of some of 
them. 

They came to the great gateway, and the pretty 
stone lodge beside it, and unconscicusly slackened 
their pace. 

They saw a courtly avenue leading between two 
great lines of beech-trees to a stately mansion, a 
half-mile distant, with glittering windows and fan- 
tastic architecture—a splendid dwelling that seemed 
made for pleasare. 

They rode on past the lodge, and, half a mile 
farther on, same abreast of a small, high, iron gate 
in the park wall. 

As fae neared it, the 
a lady rode out, attended 


pte suddenly opened, and 
y two grooms. 
The lady’s sudden appearance, the fluttering skirt 


of her habit, one or both together, startled Gwen's 
horse. 

He sheered, reared, and flung her from the saddle, 
hurling ber against the opposite stone wall, and 
dashed away at a gallop. 

The Lady Georgina sat stupefied. 

The lady, whose appearance had caused the ac- 
cident, slipped from her saddle, ran to Gwen and 
bent over her, 

The girl was insensible. Her pure, pale face, in 
its exquisite beauty, looked like the face of a dead 
person in its whiteness and:immovability. Her head 
had struck the ground heavily, and the drops of 
blood were dabbling her bronze gold hair, 

The lady signalled to her grooms. They alighted 
and hurried to her side, 

‘* Wilson,”’ she said, io a clear, rich voice, calm 
in spite of her alarm, “go to Danholm for a me- 
dical man. Aga, carry this young lady up to the 
house.” 

Wilson; an Englishman in livery, mounted and 
rode away furiously. 

Aga, a Hindoo, also ia livery, gathered up the in- 
sensible girl in his arms and set out with a light 
tread for the mansion. 

The Lady Georgina’s groom, who had remained 
in his saddle in a perfect bewilderment, now came 
forward. 

The lady said to him, in a tone of command: 

“T will attend to the young ladies. You will do 
well to inform your master of the accident. State 
to him that the young ladies are at Beechmoat, 
and that Miss Norreys will give them every atten- 
tion.” 

We may as well state here that the groom, seeing 
that the runaway horse had halted iu the distance, 
rode forward and secured him, and then hastened 
back to Dunholm Castle with the message that had 
been entrusted to him. And we may as well say, 
also, that Lord Darkwood was rather pleased than 
otherwise at the accident. 

“Nothing could have happened better,” he mut- 





tered. “Now weshall have the entrée of Beechmont 
on quite a different footing from ordinary people, 
Miss Myner will interest Miss Norreys. If Georgina 
had tact and sense she migh’ wia this Indian 
heiress’s heart. I shall be supposed to be greatly 
alarmed and excited, and will be excused if I hasten 
to the dear girls, I will order my horse and ride to 
Beechmont at once. Now, at last, I shall see my 
neighbour !” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HAvING dismissed the groom, the lady approached 
the Lady Georgina, saying, with a gracious, yet 
haughty self-possession : 

“Tam Miss Norreys. If you will come with me 
into the house, I will try to make you comfortable, 
while I rendor your friend every attention.’’ 

“Tam the Lady Georgina Charteris,” replied the 
girl, superciliously. ‘‘And the young lady who is 
injured is my governess and companion, Miss Myner. 
I will go with you, thanks,” 

Miss Norreys bowed her head and approached her 
horse, vaulting lightly and gracefully into her 
saddle—a daring feat, that caused Georgina to open 
her eyes in wonder. 

Then the lady led the way through the open gate- 
wa , Georgina following. 

‘Lhey rode along a winding path arched over by 
great beeches and gradually approached the mansion, 
the Hindoo, with Gwen ia his arms, keeping ia 
advance, 

The Lady Georgina, as they proceeded, surveyed 
her hostess narrowly. 

Miss Norreya was no Medusa, as Lord Darkwood 
had thought, but a young and magnificently beaui- 
ful woman, slender and graceful, with a haughty 
carriage and a countenance of majestic loveliness, 
if we may so charastecize it. 

She was a brunette, with aclear, pale olive com- 
plexion, with lips vividly scarlet and deep, soft, 
velvety, brown eyes, so dark that they seemed black, 
set under a wide forehead, 

Her hair was very abundant and matched her 
eyes. 

She was snperb in her beauty, superb in her grace, 
superd in her manners. 

She had the air of one used to command; but she 
had also a gracious sweetness very pleasant to wit- 
ness. 

“She would never marry my father,” thought the 
girl, in relief. “She would sever marry a stout, 
unhandsome sort of man!” 

By the time this point of her reflections had been 
attained, they had reached the main entrance of the 
dwelling and the Hindoo was disappearing within the 

rtal. 

Poise Norreys dismounted, a couple of grooms hav- 

ing seen their approach and being in waiting; the 

Lady Georgina followed her example and they passed 

up the steps together. 

‘ The Hiudoo had laid his burden upon a sofa in the 
all, 

The hall-porter and a footman stood looking on. 
Miss Norreys turned to the former. 

“ Carry the young lady up to my rooms,” she said. 
“Naya is there and will attead to her. Say tha: I 
will come directly.” 

The hall-porter obeyed, disappearing up the grand 
staircase with Gwen. 

Miss Norreys conducted the Lady Georgina to a 
luxurious morning-room, and presently excused her- 
self, saying that she would send news of Miss Myner 
as soon as the latter should recover her consvious- 


ness. . 

“ Tell iter I can’t come up to her,” said Lord Dark- 
wood’s daughter, selfishly. ‘‘I can’t do her any 
good, you know, and I’m not good at nursing. I’m 
very fond of her and all that, but she is only my 
companion, Miss Norreys.” 

This speech was prompted by Georgina’s desire to 
play the great lady before her beautiful hostess, 
The girl really did like Gwen. How could she help 
it? 

Gwen was go noble,so true,so unselfish that a psrson 
with more ingrained self-love than Georgina couli 
not have helped admiring and loving her, 

But Georgina fancied that she would lower herself 
in avowiog an affection for her hired companion, 
and she had a desire to stand well in the esteem cf 
Miss Norreys, 

Her hostess, with a slight curl of her scarlet lips, 
departed, going upstairs to her own private apart - 
ments, 

Her bedchamber was a porfect bower of beauty ; 
the soft, warm flusi of rose-piuk walls and upholstery 
pervaded the room, 

A brass bedsteai, polished like a mirror, and 
shrouded in hangings of white lace and rose silk, 
stood in the centre of the room, and upon it lay Gwen, 
still white as death, and insensible, 
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Naya, the Hindoo maid of Miss Norreys, a calm- 
faced, serene-eyed woman past middle age, whose 
idol: was her beautiful mistress, had removed Gwen's 
outer garments and placed her in the bed. 

Miss Norreys looked down upon the girl; upon the 
loosened tresses of bronze-gold ‘bair,»upon'the thin 
eyelids through which the dusk showed faintly, upon 
the straight, Greek features, and’ her first thought |, 
was that Gwen was dead. 

Naga read the thought in-her dilating eyes. 

“She revived when they laid her down, missy,” 
she said, hastily. “She drew a‘long breath—so 
—and shut her eyes again. See, I will revive 
her |” 

The Hindoo went into the dressing-room, return- 
ing with a little gold-stoppered flask, «With its con- 
tents she'bathed (Gwen’s face, and she let a drop éail 
between the parted lips. 

A long,’ sighing breath came from ‘the. girl—she 
opened her eyes~and a look.of womder filled them 
as they rested upon ‘Miss Norreys. 

“Do not speak,” said thevlatter, gently. ‘“‘ You 
are at Beechmont. [am Miss Norreys. » Hush, dear. 
Naya look at her wound !” ; 

The Hindoo, ‘with long brown fingers, gently 
turned the girl’s face away, aud the» wound upow her 
head was seen plainly. 

It was a deep cut, but nothing dangerous. ‘Naya 
washed away the coagulated’ blood freny the wound, 
and dressed it» with a slip of plaster. 

“ Thatwill donow, missy," shesaid. “It-will-be 
well in a week. Have you no other wound ?” 

“My arm burts!’’ said Gwen, faintly. 

The arm was examined, It) was found’to be 
terribly bruised, and the-wrist-was sprained. 

Naya applied lotions and medicaments, aad Gwen, 
presently acknowledged herself to feel easier. © But 
the lines drawn tightly‘about her mouth aud forehead 
showed that she was still in-»painyend ‘Naya #dumimis- 
tered a‘sleeping potion. 

Miss‘ Norreys went to her dressing-room, changed 
her habit, and returned fully dressed, ‘just as’the 
medical man of Dunholm was‘ ushered into the bed+ 
room. 

The physician examined the girl’s injuries, inves- 
tigated the medicaments, shook tis head solemuly, 
not understanding them; but whem he saw that the 
patient was sleeping -peacefally, he ‘«ieigned:to-aps 
prove the/Hindoo’s miniswrations, -made-one-or two 
suggestions, and departed, 

Miss: Norreys: drew a chair to'the ' bedside, and 
watched the’ sleeper witha strange iutentness. 

“ Is she not beautiful, Naya?” she whispered. 

“Beautiful as the morning; missy,” answered the 
Hindoo. “You are'the golden noon. © Sie is the 
bright; sweet spring you are the warm; maguifi: 
cent summer, I like best the noon and the'sum- 
mer.” 

Miss Norreys looked affectionately into the “dark, 
loving face of -her attendant. 

“You will spoil me, Naya, with» your. praises”’ 
she said. ‘‘Do-you see a look~ of patient sadness 
about this girl’s eyes and mouth? Young as she is, 
shé hasseen trouble. | She looks as if she-might: be 
the darling of some ‘happy’ home—she ‘is ‘really 
& paid companion to Lord Darkwood’s heiress.” 

**She would be a pretty pet‘and companion for yi u 
missy,” suggested Naya, marking - ber mistress’s!iu- 
terest in the girl, 

Miss Norreys smiled wearily. 

TT shall keep ‘her here a day or ‘two, until she 
recovers,” she said. ‘ By'that time I-shall probat y 
tire of her; as I tire ‘of everybody but you, dear. old 
Naya. ~ And yet there ‘is something ‘about ~Ler «that 
touches me strangely, As she lies now asleep, there 
isa baby innocence in her face thatfew girls ‘keep 
to her age. How her mother must love her.” 

Miss Norreys sighed ; her haughty face shadowed 
heavily. 

There was aknock upon the door, Naya opened 
it, bringing to her mistress a card upon a salver, 

Miss Norreys took up the card. It bore the name 
of Lord Darkwood. 

‘*He is in the morning-room, missy,’’ said tle 
Tindoo, 

Miss Norreys arose. 

**T will see him,”’ she said. “ Miss'Myner cannot 
be moved under a day or two, and Lord Darkwood is 
her employer. I must tell him!” 

She descetded to the morning-room, Lord Dark+ 
wood and his daughter were together, She -was 
sullen, having just received a reproof from her father 
for not joining her companion and winning the favour 
of Miss Norreys by her devotion to Gwen. 

The mistress of Beechmont swept into the room, 
richly dressed, superb in her beauty and hauteur, 
and the marquis stood up, bowing low before ber. 

At sight of him Miss Norreys’s look turned to 
stone. 

She was always pale ; now every vestige of colour 
drifted out of her olive face. 


Her ‘brown eyes ‘dilated in a ‘strange ‘terror, «at 
sawful emotion that swent over her soul like ade- 

vastatinge tornado, 

Lord Dark wood, his head’ bent low in -avrevaren: 
tial bow, saw nothing of the éffect of her momentary 
| glimpse of his face. 

*The Lady Georgina had ‘turned to a’window in her 
| sullennegs, and also-saw nothing of it. 

By ‘the ‘time ‘the marquis ‘fixed ‘his. gaze upon 
Mies pore the lady had obtained coutrol/ over 

herse 

But she was still ~white and “that strange’ :terror 
| still brooded in her eyes, 

She moved gracefully: to a seat, seeing nothing 
jin a momentary blindness tirat had come upon ber. 

Lord Darkwood’s soul swelled witlin him as’ ate 
| eyes dwelt apon her marvétlous beauty. 

He -made haste: to’acconnt’ for’ lis® visit we 
\thanking his hostess-warmly for her’ kiaduess:end 
| hospitality to his*daugirter and to-her companion. 

“ 15 Miss'M yer seriously ‘injured ?’’: he asised. 

‘Not seriously, yet she oughtnot’ to’ bevremoved 
| for aday or two,” said"'Miss Norreys,/in asweet 

‘contralto voice, that-was purest music. '©T musteres 
| quést-you toallow her toremain ‘for ‘the: time men: 
(tioned. -She shall have every care; as I weed hardly 
, assure’ you.” 

‘“Oertaiily,” said Lord’Darkwood, “‘sheshall’stay. 
| She-is a dear, sweet: girl,'Miss Norreys,.and my 
Georgina is deyotediy attached to her.’ They “have 
| not been separated for*months. “Georgina will feel 
her friend’s itiness.” 

“Will not the Lady ‘Georgina’ favour’me «witha 
visit so long as Miss Myner remains ?’’ inquired Miss 
Norreys; courteously. 

Lord ; eet turned his face towards ‘his 
daughter, frowning darkly upom her; atid commanding 
her in every ill cut’ feature to accept’ ‘the ,: invitation 
thus extended, 

And Georgina accepted it. 

‘“T- will have your maid ‘seid ‘over: whatever you 
may require, Georgina,” said her father, ‘pleasantly. 
“Miss Norreys, you are too'kind. to’ my ‘tittle girl 
and too her friendvalso. “Miss Myner is+a ‘levely 
girl, and I am glad to hear that you do not considet 





her in‘danger. Having velieved my -auxiety, Iv will | 


not prolong my ‘stay.’ I will come” agsin, and, as, 
often as you will allow me, to inquire after:my 
daughter’s young’ companion who has ‘greatly -en- 
dearéd herself to us.’’ 

“True to his' word, be ‘did mot proteng hisstey. 
Miss Norreys: invited him'to call again; and he: went 
ane. 

‘As he rode’ down ‘the bedch-shaded “avenue, his 
Whole being in a tumult} he mutteréd : 

ed hav e found at last the peerless-woman I meati 
tomarry! I love her at fitst sight—I;who'thomght 
never to love; again! “ Peauty,- wealth and rauk all 
combinéd'in one “person, » She is mot overtwenty- 
five, and ‘the most*royally: superb’ woman! living: 
She shall be mine! I have never failed yet in aught 
Ihave undertaken. Pshelk-win her /oremy wife ! 
Hail to‘the future Marthiouess of Darkwood !”’ 

He rode on gaily, joyful over" his ‘anticipated 
triumph. 

As ‘the sound’ of his‘ horse’s hoofs died out on the 
avenue, Miss ‘Norreys sat down again; and one more 
observing than Georgina would have néticéd ber re- 
turning pallor, and would nave heard her’whisper to 
hereelf : 

“Am I dreaming ? " Witat-does it mean ? “He here 
—he!” 

(To béeontinued.) 


THE BARONET?S 


LOVE ‘AND HATE 


By THR AUTHOR oF 





SON; 


“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle:of Gold,” etc., ete. 
—__—>a-_ 
CHAPTER LIV. 

“ Miss'Grapys, Good Heavens! is\ it you, and at 
such a time, when youought to be a hundred miles 
off?” said the old steward, who had been in: the 
Vandeleur family before the marrixge cf Sir: Lewis 
and who was now only occupying an houourable 
brevet post in his advanced and feeble age. 

He might well pause to consider the very identit) 
of the young creature he had seen growing up from 
her infancy. 

Gladys: was much changed from the bright «and 
beautiful girl who had won the heart of the deceased 
Brooke Rawieigh aud who had seemed to be formed 
for the very light and pride of a luxurious and 





wealthy home, 





Her ‘face ry meg ugaimed in expression, fat 
more than it had lost in vitor and in sunny bright- 
ness, — lovely as‘she istill was in ;the/ideas of; any 
person of discernment. and of taste, yet the palen.ss 
that‘o d ber bat sharpened features aud 
the pensive ‘sadness: that ithad become habitual to 
them had in a great measurevaitered, their general 
aye a brief aud caguak glance, 

' The elegance of her itasteful:castume;in former 
days, when there were no limits touthe;money,,the 
daughterof Sir Lewis Vandeleun might) lavish on her 
dress, save waat/her own refined: simplicity could 
furnish;.was:mow exchanged for the severely plain 
andvby no. means becoming robe thatemight be ;worn 
by-a-sister of ebarity, 

It:gave a-certain sweetness perbaps to the delicate 
face. ‘But the vehange: was'toongreat not to ,etartle 





one who: had-beens a~stranger «to the:fair:girl for so . 


many and eventiub months. 

o# Why not ? Why: should Lnot be. allewed,to-be 
admitted to my old home—to my father’s bonse, 
Maxted?” she 

“(Miss Gladys;: you: surely:canaot iknow; you have 
not heard that—+that——-’’ 

* Phatewhat, ypood:Maxted’?’ ysherreplied. “(Do 
you mean ‘that ‘Lam ynotaware ofithe nature of my 
father’s of Sir .Lewis’s: illmess?"’ sshe asked, 


os | pA that it) is» smial-pox. o¥es, eonfivent, 
terrible small-pox ?” said the steward, fearfully. 
*Gladys:bowed ker head in assent. 

‘ Fido good*friend, vand:that-is cowhat has bronght 
me here,” showeplied, calmly 

’The-old vmanraised: his aeutenete tim deprecatin g 
surprise. 

‘* Dear-young clady,; be advised. . Leave ythe,iold 
folks like me tovrisk: being carried off by that dread 
fal pest. But you.and Miss Wenna—no,. no; it, ie t00 
terrible—it» canwoty be;’’» he «went on, :im bis» grave , 
fatherly ‘sty loithatymighty well: have: overawed the 
more timid among :the:-weaker»sex.by «ite :emivous 
warning 8. 


‘ot Wisereigiebe-nangn sister, Maxted ?’!:aeked) the 


rl. 
ee She has left long since. Shevwas btoovterrified 
to remain,» and ‘Dr.’ Franks sdaidvastethabowasisthe 
ense'she hadifar best go away,”) was the reply, 
‘ Phen there owill Pecneanlibetnedsds that vill 
suffice. ' L+ am resolved, ; vandi you have:no 
reason ‘or vright to binder me,” seturned (Gladys, 
firmly. 

aw Kuteant)lMies Gladys give me time. AT aeré is 
no hurry for a few minutes. Give me time .to.mask 
the doctor j he-will:telb a enervaee Tire- 
tureéd thesteward,’ pleddingty. 

Gladys hesitated. 

°Sherwas too bent on’ her! loviag ‘duty tov breck ‘auy 
delay, aud it: might: welb:haveended in: ker complete 
victory over the kindly and zealous servitor/batotiat 
the’ roll of carriage ow heels heralded thevarrival of 
thephysivian as, an-wmpire ot the/contest. 

** You wish to nurse Sir Lewis? Are youssware 
of'the extreme: risk ‘you ‘arecranning’?'lvasked \Dr. 
Pranks. 

* Perfectly,” 

‘*Andehavené fear for:yourséli ?” 

“None, none!” she said,sinvan accent of «uel 
bitterness that iteould scarcely’ help attracting the 
doctor’s notice, 

“Are you so anxious for your*father vor disre- 
wardtul‘of your owd life,)Miss' Vandelear.?’” hevin- 


| quired, quickly. 


“ Periaps one, perhaps both. | Ivis surely enong! 
that Ido mot-fear.aud that Iowish toido my duty,” 
she-said, proudly. 

“ Remember the risk of disigerement aswell as oi 
life. - You*may: lose» sight: amd’ baauty~ and alb that 
youth holds dear,” he returned. 

“I know it, Heaven can protect me andblese'the 
effort’to ‘far higher Lavi tow than my poorilife. ur 
happiness could beworth,’)she replied. 

“Then, in Heaven’s.name; make the eseayy and 
may it bless and guard you, brave gir ,’ said ‘the 
physician; fervently. © “But first I+ must insisv wn 
every precaution for you ‘that-can © be taken ny 
human skill. There is no instant necessity ‘one - 
to go to-your dangerousework. ‘Thisevening I \ 
return with the necessary appliances fox Viccinati. . 
you, before commencing your task, and slonay within 
diligeut use-of the directions I+ ehall: give, youumay 
escape the pemalty of your boldness,” 

Gladys assented, perhaps with a secret: thank{u - 
ness. 

She was wearied-and perhaps weakened ‘by ite 
efforts. and “the: self-denial she shad» so: long ‘been 
practising. 

Aud her own sense and bodily feelings told ie 
the wisdom, if not necessity of the delay which gi 
a chance of rest and nourishment ere she took ap lier 
cross. 

Her cross? Yes, it: was indeed irksome: und 
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heavy, was that young creature’s burden. » But» it 
was bravely, nay bravelyand hopelully, borne till. she 
end shotld bring peace and reward. 

a* * 1% * * 


“(Wenna; Wenna! | Are-you’ there, my child, my 
own darling?” murmured Sir Lewis Vandeleur, after 
three weeks of anxious and at-times hopeless nurs- 
ing from his eldest and rejected daughter. 

“It is I, dear papa. Are you better? Yes, I 
know you are,” said the sweet, patient voice of her 
who had been the unknown, long-tried attendant. of 
the sufferer. 

There was @ pause, ‘ 

“ Gladys, where is she?” came at length.on. the 
girl’s eager ears, 

The. tears, joyful, gracious, welcome teara. started 
in the young girl's eyes, 
wane was, then, not. utterly.tabooed: inher father’s 

ove, 

He did remember her in his ‘wanderings: jof , mind, 
his. weakness of body. : 

And it might be that the real nature:was display- 
ing itself. new, when scarcely .accountable; for his 
actions.or his thoughts. 1 

“Would you’ like to .see) her+to.see: Gladys, 
papa 2?” she asked, gently. 

** Alas, alas, all is dark,”»-hesaid..”  Leee nothing 
—nothing. Merciful:Providence !~+scan I-be blind?” 
he went on, with a convaisive:shudder. 

‘** Heaven forbid) dearest father. Heaven forbid,” 
she returned, withdifficulty. sappregsing a: ory ‘of 
horror at the idea, 

“But I cannot see. Is it night? Open the cur 
tains.. Give me light)’ he- resumbéd, -with a low, 
convulsive, gasping-tone, 

“ Papa; you have: been so ill—you have had small- 
pox, Very often persons, are blind for a little time 
and recover afterwards.’ Be patient.“ We aliall know 
more when Dr. Franke comes,” she rejoined, striving 
to speak calinly. 

There was silence again for some minutes. 

Then the invalid spoke again. 

“Is it Wenna? _ It is scarcely. her, xoige. |.But 
still it must be. Thera ia no one else. And peas 
she would not leave me .in my terrible,strait,” she 
baronet said, plaintively. 

* Your congas is.near you. ; She; hae beem with 
you night.and day. » She,will not; desert you,.dearest 
father,” replied Gladys, softly. 

The voice. was low. 

Moreover there;had ever been a similarity between 
the. tones of, the, sisters,in their.ordiuary talk chat 
might. degeive-one less familiar: withi:themthan their 
stern. iather. ‘ 

But in shis case, perhaps: his suspicions were. un- 
usual: y-aroused, 

“ Who» ig:it) that spenks?  T'ell:mevat -once. I 
will knew,” he said, with a touch-of imperiousness 
even in bis miserable aud awe-striking extrewity. 

Gladys dared not disobey. 

: — lips had: never -yet been ‘stained by a false- 
\And now--wher it: might have succeeded in de- 
ceiving her own parent in his woeful: helplessness 
she would tiot have dared to ‘attempt suvh a fraud, 
even when intended for his good aud his. comfort. 

* Papa; dearest papa. “Do not be angry. . It is I— 
iv is Gludys. ‘ F'ventured to return when you were 
so ill,” she aid, softly. ‘ Will you forgive me? I 
could not keep away and leave you to strangers.” 

He turned bis sightless eyes in the direction of her 
voice. 

“Child! how dare you? . Where,is'Wenna ?”-he 
asked, hoarsely. 

Gladys was mute. 

She would not, she dared, not, wound, him)and 
expose her, sister unless. by. dire. neeessity. 

“T insist.on areply. is Wennain thisthouse?» I 
can soon know,” he said again, sternly. 

“No, papa. She was, so terrified—she: could mot 
control it, |.am sure. .Andishe went away—from the 
ivergeneen was.always so timid about it, you 

now,” 

Sir Lewis did not answer. 

And when he did speak ‘it scarcely was in re- 
ference to his daughter’s words, 

~ murmured aceents only conveyed the one 
wail; 

“ Blind, blind, blind !’ 

Yes; blind he had been. 
ee could be little doubt of that in the long 

There had-been a dark and thickened cloud over 
the faculties of that unhappy man. 

Was it only to be cleared from the haunted vision 
at the expense of the bodily faculties ? 

“Where is'Wenna now?’ repeated the baronet, 
after this pause, 

“ Papa, L, scarcely know. I bélieve she. wrote to 
Lady Edith Dupuy, toask for a.shelter for a brief 


iquite certain of her residence at this moment,” re- 
plied Gladys, hesitatingly. 

“Girl, girl, do not think you deceive me?” said Sir 
Lewis, sternly. ‘‘ Do you mean that she has actually 
iplaced herself beyond reach of communication, that 
she does not even have tidings of me, whether I am 
living or dead?” said the baronet, sternly. 

“No, papa, I doubt not that Weana has constant 
communication with those who can give her news of 
your health,” returned Gladys, firmly. ‘Do not 
be unjust to her in her terror that she does not-dare 
to receive any letters from this house. Poor girl! 
io is more to be pitied than blamed, papa,” she urged, 
softly. 

But the baronet: did not make any response to the 
jtacit appeal. 

He Jay’silent for a long intergal. 

His features were rigid andepale, as if a-catalepsy 
had seized him. 

And his daughter sat in myte and trembling:re- 
verence for the struggle that wasvevidently working 
in his breast. 

How she yearned to thruw benaems round that 
disfigured face and press henjipsepaishe'sightless 
eyes in loving sympathy. 

Fear and disgust disappearedin themmarm, gush~ 
ing sorrow for the fearful blow whichehed. struck 
\down the strong stern man in y#he afflictiotithat was 
| well-nigh more than the ficaaésgaiid the bravest-could 
bear unmoved, 

He spoke ast. 

‘* Gladys, I. have perhaps) seemeseweretwith you,” 
jhe said, at last. ‘“ You havesmoreithemetoned if you 
disobeyed my will. Leonfess'ithat hepasumjust, and 
ask your forgiveness, | is the 
first time: that I ever, towany mortal 
ar 2" iS 

“An only acespt: thamas, pardon and: peace, 
dear father,” she s ‘anomie. ” © Letithespast.be for- 
gotten. I will never } ee 

“ Not for Osoar ?” bh ok fly. 

“No, papa, not for asbricf time,” 
she said, in alow voice: dhad»tearteimit. ‘* Poor 
‘fellow, he will not need«meyhecannotkavelielp from 
;me more,” 

Sir Lewis did notysay.anythingsimreply. Perhaps 
he did not heed shosedast words. 

Or else he buriedithem deep, deep, in his heart of 
heart. 

There wasindeed no long opportunity of dwelling 
on the subject, 

In a few minutes Dr. Franks was announced. 

“ Well, Sir Lewis, you arevsafe, quite safe, unless 
from ,@ome greatiimprudence now,” hesaid, after a 
short examination of his patient. 

“‘ Safe from«death,to endure a living death,” re~ 
turned the baronet. ‘* Doctor, I will have truth, re- 
member. Tell me, is my sight gone for ever?” 

The physician gave a quick sigh. 

It was.to the quick ears,of,Gladys and the sharpened 
senses of the father a wail of woe. 

But another, moment.ia some means »mitigated the 
sharp-pavg, 

“ Lope, I believe mot, Sir. Lewis ; but I will:not 
pledge my reputation on the opinion,” hereplied. 
‘“* There are. numbers of..cases: where. the temporary 
darkaess-is removed, aiter tue: complete cure of its 
eausey Still, though I hope it is.sowith you, Ieouldn’t 
as-yet positively decide.on the resalt.’’ 

‘{And sw hatdsito bedone? » What sill test it?” 
asked Gladys, eagerly. 

*t When your father. is well enough ‘it~ would be 
best.for him to:go to London to some of the oculists 
there. \1t-wilk be'soon decided’ by tlieir skill,” said 
the doctor, devidedly. “Meanwhile, Sir Lewis, re- 
methber' that for days your life hung‘on a thread, and 
that-your little daughter risked hers, and—what is 
often more» prized still by youthful women—her 
beauty, for your sake, You. owe, her ivdeed more 
than any* wealth can pay,” he went on, hali-angrily. 
“And now,’ Miss Gladys, I will have no more 
nonsense. You will go to your bed and remain there, 
till the’morning. It may save you {rom a brain fever, 
for ought I know.” 

And the good doctor fairly :turned the girl out, of 
the sick chamber, while the invalid turned wearily 
on his side and endeavoured to.sleep. 

To sleep!. no! but to so calm.and. school his. strong 
nature’s. agitation that.he, should .be more able to 
decide as the new.and strange course:which his long 
found and strangely carried out plans were taking. 

But in his cise the,last-in his heartand affections 
--promised to be first, 


CHAPTER LV. 
**Wenna, do I really understand that you have 





left your father to servants-and to strangers ?” asked 


| Cecil Dupuy, gravely, of the younge:t daughter of 


\space, Ibelieve she is gone there, but I am really not! Sir Lowis, at his first mecting with her, after|her 





urrival at t!e Oa-tle, 

“What could | have dons ? what use was it) for 
me to risk certain death, ay, and worse thn death ?’’ 
she said, with a shudder. “Papa would have been 
the first to desire it; you kuow how anxious and 
proud he was of me,” she went on. “And! he 
believed you were so also,” she added, with a veiled, 
soft glance, that appealed to any latent affection rat 
Cecil might have been supposed to cherish ior 
her. 

“You were his favourite daughter—his all—he had 
banished your sister from his house and _ his 
heart. 

‘* Which ¢wotldyeyou have supposed would be 
most ready to risk all for him?” was the reproachful 
reply. “ Yet) yoursister is now nursing bim in h's 
loathsome digease. That is rather an anonialy, is 6 
not? and might lead to strange complications.”’ 

 Scarorly,’ she asidyproudly. ‘‘ Lknow perfec. 4 
well whatareany father’s wishes and inteations ‘or 

y. Iwhwve:always obeyed. him. I 


me 
beliewe Lanmobsying him«now, and therefore | shall 


surelyeccivelshe rewerdhe intended forme. Lord 
D unkiadtodoub: it, and to give me 
reprodplaes,"she went on, with a 


ne, ena. 
% ihwould not @Gd/to your grief, and 


thesélfreproach yous wi 1,” -he returned ; “ but 
it-ie megeessry—moreithan neeessary, that you should 

nejaright.' Perhaps Sir Lewismay have 
toldvyouall) that passed between ws. If not, I feel 
in)gueticeto yourself and to me, \that-you should 
understand fully the truth.” 

‘# Ieeaandely understand you, my lord. ‘ L.certainly 
didshearttfromimy sfather ‘of certain plans‘and ar 
rangewments that had between himself and 
the; art, shosaid. “ I'donot know whether you 
aliade:te’thator some’ other fancy you may have 
tekken asitonm wounlucky self.’’ 

“WBat \biewwas. no. temper to shrink from what) |e 
believed tevbevhis: absolute duty, in lonour and in 
chivalrouswespect forthe wex.torwhich Weaona Van- 
deleur belonged. 

“ Wenna, itis apainful task-to explain what; did 
really take place» between~your father and myself; 
but it must-dédoue to prevent all future aad flagrant 
mistakes now thateheis)so ill. “Will you listen to 
me and believe in-my honesty, even if*you are angry 
with what I ventureonaying ?’’ 

The giri’s cheeks flushed-scarlet. 

She looked up at him with a hayghty and doubtiul 


air. 

“T cannot promise blindfold, my lord. I presume 
that you will notgay one word that can be offensive 
to me.in»mydather’s.absence !” she said, coldly. 

* Not-willingly, Wenna; not one word that I would 
not venture upon in his presence,’ he replied, with 
more firmness than he had before spoken. 

The very manner in which she had met his well 
meant and caudid speech had braced him to a more 
determined mode of action, 

* To return to the first-commenceniont of our ac- 


) quaintance,”’ he said, ‘Are you aware that I,inet 


aud knew your sister? And though it was but.a 
glimpse, yet it proved to me that slie,was one wlio 
was the real instinctive choice of my heart. There 
was. an attraction about her thatI felt, though 1 did 
not, dare to avow its power. Then after my returo 
to the Castle came the great and final blew. Weuva, 
do not mistake me, I did, I do fulb justice: to your .at- 
traction, and powers. Your intellect. aud, your person 
are perhaps even: superior to your sister's. Aud ii I 
had: been different to what Lam in my strange, way- 
ward nature, I might bave found. you,even sure 
charming then Gladys. Thon. when,it was proposed 
to. me as.a necessity that [should marry an lieiress, 
and Sir Lewis declared that you should be: made the 
sole possesser of his property if I. would eousent\to 
the alliance—fre h-repuguance to amarriage of cou- 
venience rose up in the way. Can.yonnot uuder~ 
stand such a feeling, Wenn» ?” he added gently. 
“Go on, let me hear ail,” ‘she said with a cold, 
reticent air that gave no‘idea of her real feelings. 


“ There is not so much more to-tell,” -he went or. 
‘The negotiations, for such it-was,* was conel nied 
at last. « My father and yours had arranged it, long 


before I ever thought it possible I could. cousent to 
risk your happiness and» my own. But there wis 
so much at stake that I did yield ou one condition, 
and one ouly,” 

* And what was that?” she asked, in the same 
wooden tone, 

“That your brother Oscar’s possession of the en- 
tailed property should be an absolute impossibility,” 
he said. “ And that you sliuld be informed that it was 
notabsolute aud free choice and affection which dic- 
tated my proposal. Was that wrong, was that dis- 
honourable ?”’ he went on, pleadingly. 

The girl remained silent. 

(To be continued.) 
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MACKENZIE’S WIFE. 


‘‘An,”’ said Benedict, “‘ what you would calla 
mésalliance, I suppose.” 

“What I should call a low marriage of the most 
miserable description,’ answered his hostess. “ The 

facts are these: The boy is a millionaire and his 
family is one of the best in Scotland. His mother, 
who is a widow, is also a foolish, unsophisticated 
woman with rigid Scotch notions. She allowed him 
no companion, and, very naturally, he went among 
the tenantry to find his friends. ‘The girl’s father 
kept a small shop in the village and she used to 
stand behind the counter, I believe. She is one of 
those amazing cases of almost wonderful physical 
beauty.; She is a dull, handsome, ignorant creature, 
and poor young Mackenzie fell madly in love with 
her. As soon as he came of age he married her ; and 
now, you see, we have her on our hands.” 

‘“* We ?” said Benedict. 

Mrs. Benkam shrugged her shoulders. 

“We are fond of the young man himself and we 
do not like to estrange him completely. And, of 
course, we must invite the wife too.” 

“And her husband is attached to her still ?” 

“My dear sir, he is that kind of young man who 
would be fond of any woman he saw often; and he 
has married this woman because, as I tell you, she 
is really a handsome creature. One cannot deny 
that, though it is natural to protest against it in- 
wardly,” ; 

It was Benedict’s turn to shrug his shoulders, 

**Poor child!’’ he said. 

He couid not help repeating the exclamation to 
himself whena few minutes later his companion was 
called away. 

He did not feel inclined to return to the parlour 
at once, so heremained where he was. 

_He was fatigued, mentally and physically, and the 

silence and perfume of the little conservatory suited 





PASS !”". J 
his mood better than the confusion of the outer 
rooms. 

Accordingly he settled himself again in his seat 
and gave himself up to fancies, which, naturally 
enough, were fancies concerning this unfortunate 
young couple. 

He had that morning met the husband—a fair- 
faced young Scotchman—who had called at his studio 
to ask him to paint his wife’s portrait and whose 
buoyant spirits and perfect frankness had some- 
what amused, even while they pleased, the older 
man. 

‘“‘It is an idea of my own, you see,” he had said. 
“I want a picture of héfas I saw her first, in an 
old blue dress and with a lot of mountain-ash in her 
hair. It is not every woman who would be painted 
in an old dress to please her husband. Women-folk 
like to be braw, but Rob doesn’t care, though she is 
the handsomest woman in London to-day, I'd lay a 
heavy bet.”” 

This was what had prompted the artist to make 
inquiry of his hostess, and his question had drawn 
forth the whole story. 

** Poor lad,”’ he murmured, “and poor girl !”’ 

The next moment he turned in his chair, 
attracted by a sound behind him, the rustle of a 
woman’s dress on the other side of the bushes, 
against which his seat was placed. It was tho 
rustle of a dress, he was sure—so sure that he got 
up to make surer, and so was just in time to find 
himself confronting the woman who wore it. 

He could not help uttering an exclamation. She 
was scarcely more than a girl—a girl with a deep- 
eyed, beautiful young face, and with heavy, ruddy 
brown hair twisted round her head. 

“Let me pass,” she said. 

She was deadly pale but for a spot of dull red 
burning on either cheek, her eyes were full of hard 
defiance, and his next glance showed him that her 
costly toy of a fan was nothing more than a handful 
of crushed lace and slender snapped strips of tor- 
toiseshell. 








“ Madam,” he began. ree 
aw tat him, a kind of stubborn daring in her 


ch. 
“I’m Rob Mackenzie,” she said. “I’ve been in 
there all the time. I couldn’t get out without her 
seeing me. I’ve heard every word you've said. 
Will you let me pass ?”’ 

He wasa man of kindly and chivalrous nature, 
this Philip Benedict. His enemies even called him 
sentimental and transcendental in their worst 
moods, and the sight of this girl’s bitter pretence at 
indifference touched him to the quick. 

“Forgive me,” he said. ‘‘I cannot let you go 
until I have explained my sorrow for what has 
happened.” 

She stopped him again. 

* What deed it matter ?”” she answered. * What's 
said is said. I don’t care—why should I ?” 

** But I care,” he pleaded. ‘“‘ And there is reason 
enough why I should. I feel this deeply. I deplore 
it with all my-heart.’’ 

She hesitated a moment, but as if she scarcely 
believed in his earnestness. ; . 

“T’'m used toit,’’ she said, “and you said nothing 
yourself. Most men would have said more. There’s 
no reason why I should blame you.” 

“T blame myself,” he protested. 

“You needn’t,” she returned. “It’s all true, 
every word of it. It’s a low marriage. He’s a 
gentleman and I’m just what she said. I’ma dull, 
handsome, ignorant creature—a kind of fine animal. 
That’s it,” she. continued, witha short laugh and 
a little scornful nod. ‘ Will you let me pass 
now ?” 

He stepped azide with a bow. 

She passed him and then stopped. 

“Shall yon tell that womnn?” she demanded, 
abruptly. , 

**You may rest assured,” he replied, “ that I shall 
not.”’ 

“Then I’ll say I forgive you, though there’s no 
need,” she answered. . 

And without further ceremony she left him to his 
thoughts. 

They were not very pleasant ones. He felt 7s re- 
morseful and disturbed as if he had really ¢une her 
an actual injury. If he hadsaid nothing, he had at 
least listened, and he condemned him-elf for doing 
so, without asking himself how it would have been 
possible to check his hostess in her comments. 

“*T wonder how she will meet me coat aia he 
“It is 


murmured, as he returned to the parlour. 
an awkward business and a painful one.” 
But he found that there was no cause for uneasi- 
ness. -When the time for the meeting arrived she 
met him with a coolness which almost staggered 
him. Certainly Mackenzie himself had no reason 


- to imagine that the two had met before, She was 


ready, dressed in the coarse dark blue serge and 


, with the cluster of scarlet berries in her hair, and 


she had been a far less striking figure the night be- 
fore than she was at this moment, as she stood in 
the long, richly fitted room, almost seeming, in her 
rustic costume, to set its luxury at defiance. 

“He wanted me to wear it,” she said, ‘I sup- 
pose he told you ?” 

There was always in her manner, Benedict re- 
marked, a proudly silent submission to her husband. 
It was as if she was continually influenced by her 
determination to submit to him, even in the merest 
trifle. 

“You must never tell him,” she said, abruptly, 
during the morning; and, though the words were 
indefinite enough, the artist understood them at 
once. 

“No, no !’’ he answered. 

** He’s very fond of me,” she went on; “ and he’s : 
very kind to me. I’ve always keptit from him and 
I always will as long as I can.” 

But fond as he was of her, Mackenzie did not 
see what Benedict saw, when he learned to know her 
better. 

To Alan it only seemed that she was prone to 
silence and averse to mingling with strangers ; and 
finding himself unable to conquer her disinc!ination 
for society, he gave it up good-naturedly, leaviag 
the matter to time. 

It was because everything was new to her, he told 
himself. 

She would get over it in a year or so, and in the 
interval she should feel herself entirely uncon- 
strained and free to follow her own inclinations. 
But Benedict, who had half a score of years more 
experience, saw deeper. 

The grandeur and ceremony surrounding the girl 
lay heavy upon her. Jn the midst of it she was losé 
and lonely. 

She was morbidly sensitive and her whole life wa‘y 
a bitter secret protest against her position. She had 
cultivated a kind of proud stolidity and often steeled 
herself even against people who might have befriended 


er. 
“ There'll be more than Alan that will like to see 
that,” she said once, pointing to the picture. 
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Benedict looked up inquiringly and saw upon her 
lips a queer, significant smile. 

‘They'll like to see me in that d ress,’’she said. 
“They'll say among themselves that it suits me 
better than velvet and lace. And so it does.” 

Thie last abruptly as she stood before the easel, 
with her hands hanging clasped before her. 

“So it does,’’ she repeated. “Silk and satin is 
not for me by right. My fino feathers haven’t made 
me a fine bird. I thought I was going to be grand 
and happy, but I’d better have en, os ome, 
where the eagles would not peck at me use I was 
naught bunt a hedge sparrow.” 

“Rob seems to get on wonderfully well with yon, 
Benedict,” Alan said several times. “I wish she 
got on as well with other people. She is not shy 
with you, or even the least backward.’’ 

And this was true enough. Perhaps the peculiar 
nature of their first meeting had paved the way for 
unceremonious frankness. 

At all events, their intercourse became an uncon- 
strained and almost confidential one before the pic- 
ture was completed ; and, after its completion, 
Benedict's position in the household was es- 
tablished. 

Generously prone to hero-worship; indeed, 
generously prone to all good-natured, youthful 
impulses, Alan was delighted to find the artist 
rewe y by easy gradatiozis, into the place of family 
riend. . 

Long before their first meeting he had admired 
his pictures with all the lavish amiability of an 
amiable youngster, who knew nothing of art but 
what people told him, and on these days he admired 
the man wholesale, algo; admired his good looks, 
his knowledge of the world and his ready wit. 

“ The oftener you can spare us an evening the 
better,” he would say. ‘‘ The better for me and the 
better for Rob. She likes to talk to you, and what 
she wants. is some one who will om her out. 
People who cannot draw her out never know her. 
She is not easy to get at. Sometimes, do you 
ousted am not sure that I quite understand her 
myself. 

The claims this world had upon him often left the 
girl to her own resources. He was popular and fond 
of society, and she herself never went out when it 
was possible to remain at home. 

“He is better without me than with me,” she 
said, to Benedict, “though he does not think so, 
Wait until I am more used to it, and then I will go 
—to please him.” 

So Benedict, who was a hard worker and con» 
sequently often too tired for actual gaiety, frequently 
found himself spending an evening at the house when 
chance called Alan away. : 

Other things than her great beauty touched and 
interested him. 

Her youth, her solitariness in the midst of the 
whirl of fashionable life, her constant effort to keep 
her unhappiness a secret from the light-hearted boy 
who loved her. 

All these» filled him with pity and tenderness for 
er. 

And these feelings prompted him at length to 
speak to her openly of a certain plan he had formed 
mentally. 

“You are not very old, Mrs. Mackenzie ?’”’ he 
mis. smiling gently as he shook hands with her one 
night. 

‘I’m nineteen,” she answered. ‘‘I was eighteen 
when Alan married me.” 

aes thay learn a great deal after nineteen,’ ho 
said. 4 
She regarded him questioningly for a few seconds, 
and then caught at his meaning. 

“Could I learn?” she asked. ‘A dull, handsome 
creature like me? Only dulland handsome—no- 
thing else.” 

“‘Youare not dull, at least,” he returned. “Forget 
that speech as soon as possible. If you would try, 
you might learn anything you chose.’ 

“ Might 1?” she said. “ Might I ?”’ 

In the little pause that followed he saw a slow 
flush creep up on her face and then she clenched her 
hand in a sudden gesture. 

“No,” she cried. “It was false. I am not 
dull. And why shouldn’t I learn? I will learn. 
te work with all my strength and I’ll be a lady 

at. 

“Make the best of your life and that will be 
enough,” he said, kindly. “It is easy for a good 
woman to bea lady.” 

Her face hardened itself a little. 

“Tm not a good woman,” she said; “ but I am 
going to try to learn.” 

Then she went toa table and brought out a piece 
of paper and pen and ink. 

“ Write me down a list of books to buy,” she said, 
“and I'll get them’to-morrow.” 

She was plainly so much in earnest, that he sat 
down and complied with her request, to the best of 
his ability. 

She took the paper and thanked him. 





* Don’t tell Alan,”’ she said. - “* When I’m sure I 
can do it, perhaps I’ll tell him myself.’ 

Some men might have fancied it a caprice, which, 
in all probability, would prove short lived; but 
Benedict understood her better than to make such a 
mistake, 

There was steadfast determination in her very 
brevity of speech, 

hen he came again he found she had very prac- 
tical results. She had bought the books and en~ 
gaged a teacher; a quiet, unknown man; who was 
to come only during the hours when her husband 
would be absent. 

“ He will give me work to do when he is away, 
and I shall do it,’’ she said, to Benedict.. “He is 
very quiet, but he knows a great deal. ‘He has 
taught people like me often enough,’ ke says.” 

There was a suggestion of fiercenegs in the 
manner in which she applied herself to her work. 
In Alan’s ab she lab d. incessantly, her 
eagerness seeming to fr" with what it fed on. 
roe was never tired, always ready to begin new 

asks, 

The quiet teacher confidentially informed Bene- 
dict that he was amazed. 

“It is not uncommon to meet with considerable 
distaste and reluctance,” he eaid, in mild mystifica- 
tion, ‘ but here there is actual feverishness, as one 
might express it. 

Unless Alan himself was at home, Benedict never 
entered the house without finding the girl poring 
over her books; and often enough he discovered 
her crouched upon the hearth, reading by the fire, 
oe absorbed to think of ringing for other 

ight. 

“It is something for me to do,’’ she said. “ It 
fills up my time and makes the day seem less 
dreary.” 

“It makes you happier,” Benedict remarked 
once. a ’ 

** Yes,” she @nswered. ‘I think I’m happier, as 
much happier as I can be.” 

It was quite natural that through such familiar 
companionship the two should learn much of each 
other, and be drawn near together. 

When they met in society, as they always did 
upon the rare occasions when the girl'went out, sho 
always tarned to Benedict for support, as it! were. 
He helped and sustained her, standing between her 
and coldness or disdain. 

**I don’t care when you are with me,’’ she said, 
one night, when he had given her his arm to lead 
her across a crowded room. ‘“‘ They know that Alan 
does not see, but you” 

But there she stapped, with a flushing cheek, 
checking herself suddenly. - 

It was @ little dangerous that he should always 
find it so; that it should seem that he was almost 
necessary to her; that he could help her as her 
husband could not. 

‘* It is because I am the older man. He will learn 
in time,” he would say to himself. 

But the time came at last when even this sober 
thought did not prevent his pulse beating some- 
what more quickly when the handsome girl-face 
turned towards him in eager expectation, as the 
little hand clung closely to his arm. 

It was a dangerous thing, but his very chivalrous 
truth itself prevented his seeing his danger. But 
there were others who were ready enongh to see the 
hazard of it, even in the earliest stages of the 
friendship, and who were quick enough to exchange 
glances when they entered a room together or when 
Alan spoke in his generous fashion of his admira- 
tion for his friend. 

“It shows what a splendid fellow he is,” he often 
said. ‘The mere fact of his caring so much for 
young nobodies, like Bob and myself, when he 
might be such a lion, if he would. I tell you ho isa 
tremendous fellow !” 

And so the intimacy continued until the winter, 
and then, one evening, Benedict called and found 
Alan in the dining-room, flushed and joyous, hold- 
ing his wife in his arms, in a high state of excite- 
ment. 

‘* Benedict!” he cried out, as the artist advanced. 
‘*T am the happiest fellow in the world!” 

And he held out his hand. 

Benedict looked at Rob. 

No tender yielding to the loving young arm ex- 
pressed itself in her figure. She simply stood ‘still 
and allowed it to clasp her waist. er eyes were 
downcast, and Benedict saw that her calmness cost 
her a struggle. 

‘* He has found out what I have been doing,’’. she 
said, without lifting her eyes. “And I have told 
him how you have helped me.” 

“ Yes,’”’ exclaimed Mackenzie, his fair, boyish 
face glowing. ‘‘I have found out what she has 
been doing for my sake, Benedict, for my sake. I 
found the books and dear little exercises, and they 
touched my heart as nothing ever touched it before. 
I am a happy fellow, Rob, my dear, Heaven bless 
you!” 





But Rob said nothing, even when he turned and 
kissed her. She had not raised her eyes yet, and 
Benedict saw her tremblo, 

Alan saw it too, and made her sit down. Ho 
fancied she was excited as he was himself. His 
heart was so full that he could not be silent. If sho 
had been dear to him before, how much dearer was 
she now?—his handsome Rob! His bonny Rob! 

What woman in the land could have done a more 
gracious thing than sho had done for his sake? Ho 
Was not worthy of it. He was not a clever fellow, 
like Benedict ; he was not clever, like she was her- 
self; he could only be grateful to her, and love her 
more tenderly than ever. He was too full of delight 
to notice how silent both were. 

As he spoke a chill had gradually crept upon 
Benedict. .Rob’s pale face had a painful fascina- 
tion for him. He scarcely knew what he was 
thinking of at first, and then the chill became a 


pang. 

He could not bear to hear the joyous, excited 
young voice; it angered him to see Alan hold his 
wife’s passive hand ; it angered him to see him kiss 
her cold lips. His miserable uurest, was a revela- 
tion to him; until this moment he had not known 
how far he had gone, how treacherous the ground 
was upon which his feet stood, 

He left the house as soon as he could excuse him- 
self and when he got into the street a little groan 
broke from him. 

‘*T builded worse than I knew,” he said, grimly. 
“I must goaway. I did not think that I was so 
nearly a villain. 1 must go away. I will bid her 
good-bye to-morrow.”’ 

He was not the man to tamper with dishonour. 
His was the simple creed of right and wrong. There 
was enough passionate misery in his heart as he 
said these few words. 

He could only go away. 
away. 

He would not pretend to give up, and still 
linger within the pale of temptation. Where this 
woman’s life was lived there lay temptation for him 
and he had courage enough to fear it, He sat up 
all night, smoking his pipe among his picturcs, and 
making plans. F 

He had long intended to travel and put it off from 
year to year. 

Now he would go. Once, in the outset of his 
career, he had spent a long-to-be-remembered winter 
in Rome, working well and gaining much. When 
his wanderings were over, he would go there again, 
for a year at least. 

Rob started at the sight of his haggardness, 
when he presented himself the next evening. She 
looked colourless and worn herself and her eyes 
were heavy. 

** Something has gone wrong,’”’ she exclaimed. “I 
can see itin your face. What is it?” 

He did not release her hand after he had taken it ; 
he fancied its light touch would give him courage; 
so he retained it. 

“Tam going to make a journey,”’ he said, “a 
long one and I havecome to bid you good-bye.” 

She staggered back a pace, and stared blankly at 
hi 


m. 
. “To bid me good.bye?” she said. ‘ Good- 
e ' aed 
Me Yes,” he answered her; and then he added: 
“Do not make it harder for me to say. It is hard 
enough as it it.’’ 

She looked at him as if she was stunned. 

“It is very sudden!’’ she said, in a dull, blind 
fashion. ‘It is very sudden!” 

And then she drew her hand away and went and 
sat down. 

Then it was, just at this instant, as her uplifted 
eyes met his, that he saw his danger was even 
greater than he had fancied, when he thought he 
faced it at its worst. 

The blow which had struck him to the heart had 
struck her also; he was in that worst of danger, 
the danger of being conquered by another's an« 
guish. 

There was little need of words. Each met the 
glance of the other and Rob uttered a low ory and 
covered her face with her hands. 

He went to her and stood clos¢ to hers:de, speak 
ing in a hurried voice : 

“Tam going away,” ho said, “ because I am not 
as honest a man a3 I thought [ was. I have been 
blind for a long time, but last night my eyes were 
opened and I found myself standing upon the brink 
‘of an abyss. Do you not see why I say good- 
bye?” 

She uncovered her face and cried aloud. 

Her words came with a breathlessness that indi- 
cated she had no self pity. 

“Tama bad woman! Iam a bad woman! Let 
me speak to you. and confess how bad and false I 
have been. Perhaps I will make it easier for you to 
turn your back on me.” 

“ Nothiug will do that,’’ he answered. 


He could only go 





But she would speak. 
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“Tf have been blind, I have been worse. 
sold abe?) for money and -gratid'things. I wanted 
to be happy and wanted:to be ‘made ‘mach of; and 
he was #0 fond'of me, I never cared for-+him'at all. 
The love he lavished on me- was undeserved, and I 
knew it when I goons - _—<— — Not for 
Alan’s eake-was my work ;-first, it was for my own, 
and then—and thenfor-yours. I wanted to-be like 
the women you know-and admire.” 

She paused; then resumed, hurriedly: 

“| have cared for: as I: conld never care for 
Alan; if I lived with him a thousand years, and saw 
his goodness every day. ‘When he ‘kissed me last 
night,-and- k saying I had worked for his sake, I 
almost hated him, mente was so blind, because 
he was too generous and good.” } 

There-was such sharp suffering in:her voice that 
Benedict'almost forgot his own pain. -He»tried to 
comfort though. he could scarcely tens himeelf 
to speak. ords were unsafe for him in his-pre- 
i . © Sojat dass, he re- 


PTihall wait for ‘Alaa;"-he had: said.“ I must 


=pones to him:too.”’ 

ntrary to their expectations; he had-not long 

to-wait.'Hehad not been in the house half:an hour 

when Alan came in. wy 
(They heard him enter, and then they heard! him 

coming up the.stairease rather slowly. 

When he opened the door and .stood\upon the 
threshold each turned towards him in wonder. 

He -was quite-pale-and his arm was se or 
and placed in asling. » He even seemed: somewhat 
weak, but he advanced towards them with a brave 
smile. 

“Don't be frightened, Rob, my-dear,” che said, 
and he-put his aninj arm round hershoulder. 
“Don’t be frightened, my dear;’’ and-bent down, 
touching -her forehead with ‘his lips in amanner 
which Benedict fancied held a meaning. 

* [have been: punishing a gossiping coward,’”’ he 
went on, after.a re ap pause; ‘and I have received 

y walight one, you-see, Lama 
little weak, from loss of\-blood, perhaps. It is a 
pistol wound, and I.am going. upstairs as soon: as 
possible to get a good night’s rest. . But I thought 
I would stop. on my.way to my room-to.say afew 
words to — I want you to promise me, my:dear 


‘ever see young, Mackenzie’s wife?’ 


* Not’ of. me,” he ‘said, sadly, “Not of me! 
Heaven knows, he is the:better man of the two, ten 
thousand times, Let-us both try to be worthy of 


this generous faith.” 


“T will try to make him happy,” she said; “and 
I will bear everything for {his sake. I will do my 


best for his sake.” 


There was one moment in. which Benedict. could 
not speak. ‘ 
ee her hands hard, snd then kissed 
© Hoaveti be good to -youi,” “he whispered ;' “ and 
good-bye !” 

“ Good«byé!’’ she answered ;;and)ithen . her 
faltering:-yoice broke and he went away, leaving 
her looking'after him with sttained, and anguished 
eyes. 

* + i) . .* 


Five “later, Benedict-met in Paduae fellow- 
artist, who--was young enough . to be interested in 
natured gossip and’ who, having» recently: left 

land, had plenty of it on hand. 
** You will find: many ‘changes when youreturn,’ 
he said. ‘“ When do you think of:going'?”’ “0 
**In the spring,’® ved. Benedict. 41m time 





to.see the world awaken,”’ 


hy time,” was the reply ;"“andyas Tsay, 
you will see many a change. Byxthexbye; did you 


“ Yes,’’ quietly,.ae he bent-over his brashes. 

“ Avhan e-womany isn’tshe P' ‘How. people 
did protest against that marriage, to be sure! And: 
yet.see how it bas éurned-put ! | Ropular opinion is! 
obliged to concede that Mackenzie is a luckyvman.' 
They have: two of the loweliest.children:in London, 
and their mother is a sort cf Cordelia. «And! Macs 


a romantio affair. They,eay she. spent a year in 
educating herself, merely though her love for-him., 
It was:not easy for her at first; though. ‘The elect 
were so much against her. ‘Chere was even a legend, 


‘that Mackenzie once fought .a duel with a fellow! who 


had hinted: at:some.scandal: concerning :her. 1 
never heard whothe other man was. Mackenzie 
was so fearless.and determined about it, that people 
were :afraid to speak and:at:.last. nobody» believed 
it. He is. a:ecourageous fellow, that Mackenzie, and: 
a fellow, too. * Everybody likes: him.” 





Rob and edict;.that: whatever you may ‘ch 

to hear from:any of the evil sourees from which all 
scandalous suggestions spring, you will not lose 
faith in.me ¢ in.my love for both of you, and in-my 
perfect trust in your love for me. 

“ L.would rather risk my: life a thousand times, 
my dear Rob.and Benedict, than allow. any. scoun- 
dre) who uttered a breath of wrong against you to 
go unpunished. Bear witness to Benedict, my dear 
Rob, that I honoursand: love him: with my -whole 
heart ; and bearewitness to-Rob, my, dear Benedict, 
that I.love and revere her beyond all the. power of 
my poor words to express.” 

He would have touched Rob’s forehead again 
with his lips, but she shrank from him, shaking all 
over; and before he could stop her she had slipped 
down upon the.floor, her face upon his feet,sobbing 
out wild, incoherent words. 

Rob!” he cried, bending.over her. ©“ My poor, 
loving girl, it is nothing !’”’ 

‘* It will kill me!” she panted.j," I cannot-bear it! 
It wilh break my heart!” 

But he raised her to her feet, pretending to. jest 
at her emotion and yet holding her: shrinking form 
close to his heart. 

“ Why,” he said, “shall not dare to leave, you 
to entertain Benedict. L.shali.be.obliged to stay 
with him myself.”’ 

“« Thave no right te your love,’!she cried, wildly. 
ae :'t-deserve it! | i bring.mothing but shame 
and pn to,you.,,, Send.ma away.” 

“‘ My handsome, foolish Rob!” he-answered:her, 
soothingly. “ What tender, cowards you women 
are!» You de n0t know what you are saying.” 

. When; at Jast, he. went upsteirs he let. her go with 
him, though he still treated his injury lightly and 
p sed not to feel it. 

“Tiwas done, tee or threehoure, ago, and) since 
then I have been sitting,.comfortablg enough, with 
Brandt., I was, a trifle, excited,,of gourse, and I 
wanted to cool down. Wait-here,:Bemedict.  Ghe 
shall cqme down again.and tell, you.how, serenely I 
have.gone,to aleep.’’ 

wae she did ame one agin which was about 
a quarter of an hour after, the aight of, hemaltered 
face was a shook to, Benedict. 

He took her hands, terribly shaken himself. ».He 
had only afew words more to say, and he must say 
them quickly and go. 

‘Make the best of your, lifey;Rob,”\he..said. 
“Make the best of it ; and, it,eannot fail.to be a 
noble life that Heaven will. bless.’’ 

“Yes, I will,’ she answered. ‘*¥es, I will. I’ 
try to be a better woman. I'll, go,on,,trying. to 
learn. I'll try to be worthy of.him, ag, well. as of 
you, 


“ Yes,”’ said Benedict. ‘He is a generous fellow, 





generous beyond most men’s comprehension. ‘' He 
deserves his happiness, Heaven knows.” 
FRB. | 
THE DRAMA. - 
, GATETY, 


Mr, Cartes MatTTHEws appearéd»oon Haster 
Monday. in his own comedy, My Awful Dad,’’: The 
piece is chiefly valnable. as a vehicle for thedisplay’ 
of the: weteran’s art as an actor. There is s little 
boastfulness in it now and again;:bat-not more than 
is excusable,.and perhaps.less than is true. "Charles 
Matthews ..is still as young: as most of us can re- 
member his ever huving been, and his acting haelost 
little. or nothing: of ite :old sparkle and verve. and 
go.” His exit at the close ‘of the first act wis full 
of javenility, and -his-manner throaghout was racy’ 
and-exuberant.° The house: was crowded, and-the 
creator and exponent’ of ‘Adonis Evergreen: was’ 
greeted from first to last ‘with the heartiest applause 
and-langhter.’ The performance closed with the farce 
of * Coo] ag a Cucumber in which’ Mr; Matthews of 
course sustained the part of Plumper, 


"ROYAL AQUARIUM’ THEATRE. 

Tue theatre which forms part ofthe Royal West- 
minster Aquariumbuildings was opened on Saturday 
evening, April 16th, in, the presence ofa numerous 
audience. . It. is. constructed. to..seat 1,700 persons, 
and when; finished »will,,no , doubt,; be; avery hand- 
some and bright-looking house. The auditorium,is 
divided jnto, stalls, , pit,.dress,.circle,sbaleqny -and 
amphitheatre, the gallery..being muck more comfort- 
able and inviting in appearance than jis.usual-inAzhis 
part of atheatre. The orehestrs.is.eynk,threafeet 
below, the atalls, so, that;the musiciang are concealed. 
The. style. of decoration. is classical: Renaissance ; 
the prevailing colours,-are..pale,, green «and, gold, 
on on aciling is. elaborately treated) with pleasing 
effect. 

A radical defect appears to exist in the construc- 
tion of the anditorium. "The: usual horseshoe shape 
has not been adopted,.and, the dress circle being al- 
,most rectangular in form, we fear-that-the oceupants, 
of the side seats and of the back rows have but-a very, 
indifferent view of the stage. 

Before, the programme -was -entered- upon, the, 
National Anthem was sung by the entire company, 
the soloists being Miss Jose Sherrington} Mr. George 





Perren and Mr. Winn. 


kenzie is honestly in love with her yet. It.igiqnite)| 


° Phe-farce of The Tailor Makes:thé Mati "was 
first given, and created h ent 
Previous to the drama of “ J6,”- by-the Globe com- 
pany; Miss Jennie Lee, plays the.title:role,-and 
Mr. Edgat\Bruce recited a-duologue ‘fromthe pen of 
Mr?Olemetit’ W. ‘Scott, in which*Misé Lee teferred 
to . the , interesting ‘historic, associations: connectéd 
with the'site of the; theatre snd, ated, the 
manager on his “ enterprise and’plack.” “Mrj;Bruce, 
in mesponse, “aliaded, to oa part, in gauging, the 
“ waving fortunes ofthe London and his wel- 
come task to “crash‘the fri ug “and praise the 
true.”. A-hearty-ovation frout the audience followed, 
after which the drama of “ Jo” -waa performed wit 
| great sucess. 


© GLOBE THEATRE. 
Taw dramatic versio: SEN, RSE ie age 
known ‘ Cornhili” story, .“ 2,"!; altered, .by 


author .jor..produgtion,on 
titled Miss Gwilty)wae predneed, 
alt. ;, wloepeen cast, aud,acted; Miss 
Ada, Cavendish.and Mry Asthur.Gacib forming, the 





| prominent objects of the five long actsppasi Miss 


Gwilt, the; adxentusess, ngnd,,Daetor .Dewaward, 
journalist, specislist,.echemer; and,yowner: of ::the 
»Sauatoriym, 

( The :first-seene isulaidicinathey park at Lhorpe 


Ambrose, where we have the meeting of thevtwo 


| pairs 'of lovers,: Armadale and Miss'Milpoyy andoM id - 


ewintervand Miss Gsrilt, and are introduted)to the 
sdoctor: and the, majors: the»seconé invthe ofiehing- 
honse 7: the third. st Naples ;+thefourth at] Mrs/Mid- 
|. winter's lodgings; and therfitth e doable set-in-the 
doctor’s:Sanatorium. 

\Thefirst »and. seeond “scenes, With’ ‘their. love 
}-passages,-are very pretty-and natura 

“Mw Ri O.Lyons is the frank lad, Arniadale,-and,is 
pleasantly: true to the ede “Miss August®’ Wilton is 
Mis# Milroy, the -girl-lover,of sixteen; ghe is naive, 
and gives an-artless ipiceres the apoiled child.’ Mr. 
Oharles Ooltette is Major*Milroy, a’ character, which 
is also.a very claver study, whether as the indulgent 
father; the host, or the indignant gentleman whose 
eyes are suddenly opened to the fact that s clande- 
stine love ‘affair hag been. carried on. “Mr, Leonard 
Boyne plays Midwinter—a_ mosi, arduous .part.;.the 
charagter is thoroughly mastered, and ia.ene of the 
best. in the play. 

* Miss* Cavendish’s Miss Gwilt »presented, to, the 
audience the. picture, of, a..woman , deeeived,.and 


|| teampled, inte..the, amire,: striving so; :kard,,for,, a 


higher,,and, purer. life,» wakening..to. a. passionate 
love for a man who idolizes, her, -and atilasty. when 
castoff, developing an.almost; fiendish .mislignity of 
hatred in the intensity of her desire for revenge. In 
.the»,,various phases .of ,eharacter» displayed, Miss 
Oswendish’s. transition fzom.the..tender, loving. wo- 
man, to the .game, being: iat: bay, then.jealous, and 
again stony, frozen, as it were, in her:despairy.are 
moat powerful, and, utterly» free. from exaggeration 
throughout. 

+ Mrs, Arthur Geoil’s Dro Downward is #-thorough 
\Oreation of character, marked by tall’ Mr. -Cécil’s eare- 
ful study and appreciation of the part. A more wily, 
smooth, polisued old hypocrite it would-be hard to 
conceive, From the perfection ofthe dress to the 
slightest movement, all was studied art, given “with 
apparently uastudied-ease. * The, modulations‘ of the 
schemer’s voice, the insidiuous: temptations,‘ the ad- 
monitory raising’ of a-hand;-and the landations. of 
nature’s beauties, all won the applauseof the house 
for their genuine mastery of the part. 





——= 


CHARAQTSRISTICS .OF GuucK. iGlack © is said 
never to have put pen to paper until the wholeawork 
pwhich he »wasabout.) to writes was » completely 
tinished and) elaborated -inhis ewt mind. “his is 
also the case with Monsieur Gounod, whose: pro- 
digious memory enables. bim-to-retain a whole-opera 
in his head without -making» sketch: or-memorandum 
uotibevery. detail- is in-iteplace-and sgady for,com- 
mitting to paper. But to return to Gluck. “‘*’He has 
often told me,” says M. Oorenses, “that he began by 
going-mentally over each ‘of: his acts ;, afterward he 
went over’ the entire- piece ;-that he always,coms 
posed, imagining himself in the centre of thg pit,,aud 
that, his ‘piece’ thus combined and, hig airs charac- 
terized, he regarded’ the work,as. finished, althongh 
he had written nothing, .but that this; preparation 
usually cost him an entire year, and mpst frequently 
a serious illness. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is what.a great 
number of people call, making ¢anzonets.’’’ .;Mise 
Hawkins, in her Anecdotes, relates.of ;Handel.,.that, 
being asked sbont his , ideag.and, feelings when eom- 
posing’ the’ Hallelujah Chorns,...he, replied; “ ].did 
think I did see sll heaven .before me, and the, great 
God himself.” _ He would frequently, burst,into tears 
while writing, and is said to have been found, by.a 
visitor sobbing uncontrollably when in.the-act of set- 





ting the words “ He was despised.” Shield tells ug 
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‘‘¢hat» his. servants who; brought bis coffee, im,the 
morning, often, stood in silent astonishment to,sce 
Ei pote 
‘divine notes, 0 el repeatedly leaving 
phie, guests. at. the dinner-table with the,exelemation, 
+] bave one tought,’ and repairing to,,another room 
to. le himself privately . ever and, anon - with 
, ts of champagne from .a dozen which he bad 
received as a present may probably.be dismissed..9s 
b of peniqua<belief. 


[EEE 
PAORT hB. 7 


<Oxn! “Honror !~ Tommy - (suddenly--on- bie--way 
home from church) » “What: did you take out of the 
bag, mamma ? here!” 
Ab 
voi, « lady. faints,,wbat Aignre:does'she need? 
HEN, @ lady, faints, .wpat | bs. a 
‘ Xou.mnnst being her, 2. 
M a bie wile Bridget, ter: many 
=“ Peddy’Murpby, en wife: Bri man 
yeara of; hard laboxy in dil nd. washing, had 
accumulated a sufficiency, mt) -them- 
selves and the “ childers,”’ to. purchase a.cow, which 


they did at the first opportunity 
“Pad is way home atthe house of 


dy “or 
theasinthe and a, bottle of, holy, mater. with: 
which to exorcise the false faith out of -her. 

“Ten’t she, #foine.creature?”.. asked) Pat of\the, 
admiring Bridget. ‘*t Jest howld’ her'till I fix the; 


To save the precious’ fipid,, from , harm, she,tgok it. 

into the house, and set it up iusocupboerduntil he 
hed “ fixed ') . 

Then he retarned.and ‘bronght; the bottleout again, 
and while Bridget was holding. the rope, proceeded 
to pour it upon her back. 

But, poor, Reddy had:wmade.a slight mistake. 
Standing. within» the. same closet was. a bottle of 
aquafortis, that had been procured for a far dif- 
ferent purpose, and»as it, dropped. upoy. the.back of 
the poor cow, and the hair began to smoke andthe 

Mesh burn, she.,exbibited i decided -appearances. of 
restlessness. 

*“ Pour on more, Paddy !”’ ‘shouted Bridget, as, she 
' tugged at the rape. 

‘Ul. give:ber enough.now,” .quoth Raddy,.and.he 
emptied the bottle. 

P went the heels of the cow, down went her 
head, over,, went ,Bridget..and, half. a,, dozen of the 
‘‘childers,” and.awayidashed, the infuriated. bovine 

, down the street, te;the terror of. allithe. mothersand 
the delight of the dogs. 
_ BRIGHT—The young. lady whe-was advised to take 
exercise for her health, said.she would. run the risk 
wad jump at an offer. 

THRxR hundred and thirty-seven American hotels 
were burned in.1875,.and,not,a hotel clerk. was as 
much as scorched. 

PAT AND THE PIG. 

A farmer, having killed a, pig, aad. motiwishing, to 
divide with his neighbours—as was the .onstem—said 
to his.» man, who..by-the-way, was a son of the 
Emerald Isle : 

“ Pat, if I give the neighbours, who, have given..to 
me, s pork, Ill. have none,for.myself. Can 
you tell me what I have to do?” 

* Bedad; sir,” said’ Pat,’ ** it’s meself that can do 
that same thing.” 

br Gaga, “garshe farmer, rabbing, his; bands and 
cone at Pat. “Now, tell«me.wwhet: 1 am cto 
do. 

- Paith, sir,”’ ssid: Pat, “sure, an’ when the orather 
is dead, jist be after hanging it jist aginst the dure, 
where ,ixery,, mother’s, son..of,’em; wilh; see: it, an’ 
early,in.the mornin’, before any.one is about, git. up 
an’ takein your pig. an’ hide it away. -“Thin, whin 
your-nabors come, jist be afther tellin’ them that,the 
pig was shtolen.” 

* Capital idea,’ Pat!” exclaimed the,farmer. ‘I'll, 
do it, by George!” 

“So when the pig was hung up outside, so..thatithe; 
-apighbours. might .se¢ it,..th man. anxignsly 
awaited the approaching-night, and at last retired to 
bed but not to sleep. “Pat, under the cover of the 
darkness of the night, crept. round the house, and 
stole the pig. 

What was thaastopishment of,the farmer-when, at 
early dawn, he arose to hideaway. his, pig, .but found | 
no pig there, can be better imagined than described. ; 
Pat,came in-with his ‘top'o” the mornin’ to ye, sir,” | 
and giving him a knowing wink, said : i 

* Master, how, about the, pig?” 

“ Well, Pat, the pig. was stolen in reality.” 

“ Faith, and that sounds just as nataral.as if you 


' 


only got sixpence! Look 
Areggisi is. named Wh 


D Wo~ 


| eyer,.ppekerlete, or, mait for, somethin 
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# But, »you,chlackhesd ! Intell gou the, pig :was 
stolen !”’ 


» “Feith an’ begorra, the.serra a bit'o’ me thought 
you ponld aat.so well, Just stick to that—it's naturel 
as 


~ “ By Geonge !”: roared: the .now irate farmer, “ I 
telb-you the pig was stolen !"’ . 

“ Och, be jabers'!” said Pat, “stick to it, and yer 
Aebors will belave you,.and, sopra, #, bit. of it, they'll 
eat. . Feith, Jdidn’s think ye.couldido. it. oo well’? 

A counTRY editor received the following’: *tDear 
Sir,—-L have looked carefully and, patiently over your 
paper for months for’ the death, of gome indiyidual 1 
was acqnsioted. with, .but.as yer nos s. eingleaoul 1 
care anything about.has dropped:olf-; you: wil 
to have.my,mame erased.” 

« Aw old farmer sgid-to ‘his sons, “ Boys, don’t <you 

» to, torn. up. 
You, might. just.as well go.and -sit.dewn.on #:stone 
in the :middlerof. a..medder. and.with a. pail.’twixt 
winger eee @ cow to back up, to you to; be 


_ THAT. Balsimore,man’s) flying, msching is nob, av 
overwhelming: success; Keely’s, motor.is.aa quiet e- 


4 


the grave, Virginia has refused to take part in the, 
Centennial, but a German chemist has obtained fer-; 


rocyonide of tetramethy-lammonium-by -saturatin« 
ferrocyenic acid with tetramety lammonium hydrat- 
—and this is some conaglation, apyhaw. 


pa nd 
FOR BABY’S SAKE, 
—_—_— 


To every home-sometimes therecomes 
A sweet and holy hour, 
— ae mother’s tender me 
es Love’s most, precious fiower ; 
When burdened lives forget their cares 
And beaming faces glow ; 
While hearts that thrill, at,this new. joy, 
With gladness overflow, : 
“ For-darling baby’s sake!” 


With. gentle hands we deck our- walls 
With pictures rich and rare ; 

And cull the fairgst,pearls,to, grace 
The curls of sunny hair ; 

We rob the orchard of.its bloom, 
We woo the birds, tasing, 

And richest foliage and fruit 
From sunny climes: we bring, 


And all for baby’s.sake ! 


The lullaby our mother sang— 

As swect.as aweet gould be. * 
Wesing. enew, andi then repeat 

‘The prayer learned at her knee ; 
Our tones a gentler cadence take 

By nt-love beguiled, 
And duty grows each day more elear, 

Ahd dear each helpless: child ; 

And all for baby’s sake ! 


Oh! think of the darkened rooms, wherein 
The cradle, empty, stands ; 
Where,weeping mothers. vainly: wait 
The clasp. of dimpled hands! 
“Then garner sunshine for our homes, 
Strew roses while you may, 
For, the joy, and comfort of, your lives 
Is to freight each blissful day 
“With love for baby’s sake. - les: N. 


tegeived, by the, Jast .mail from: the West Cost of 


Africa :—* Theconflict between the Ashantess and, 


the Djuabing isat an-end, most ofthe Jatter, haying 
returned to their country. and their, allegiance. to 
Coomassie.. The King of Ashantee, is once .more,sn- 
preme, and.probably more ,powerful than. ever.” 

_A capital. a new. approach tothe Victoria*Em. 


completed and, thrown open ta, the,.public, by, order of 
the, Metropolitan Board of Works. Craven Street 
formerly. ended. in a.cul desae facing the-river.’ This 
has now.been removed, and’ the roadway continued 


bankment, by way of ‘Craven-street, Strand,. is, 


on to the Embankmeut,at the, junction of Northym<, 


berland Avenue. 

A Great Mistaxe.—Boys and men sometimes 
start out.in life with the: idea that one’s success de- 
pends on sharpness and chicanery. ‘They imagine if 


point, that his prosperity is assured, This is a great 
mistake. “Enduring prosperity cannot be founded on 
cunning and dishonesty. The tricky and. deceitful 


| man is sure to fall a viotim, sooner.or later, to the 


influences which are for ever working against him. 
His house is built upon the sand, and its foundations 





-_ oon your-pig,” said Pat, with ‘another knowing 
in 


will be certain to give way. Young people cannot 


@ man is able always to “ get the best,of a bargain,’’, 
no, matter, by what. deceit and meanness he carries his | late 


|| to. the, sufferiugs or rights, 
| these wild animals into men, and substitutes forsel~- 


give these truths too, mugh:-weight. The future of 
that young man is safe who eschews every phase of 
double-dealing and dishonesty and lays the founda- 
tion,of his career in the enduxing principles of ever- 
dasting truth. 








GE\MS, 
——a 
THERE are many, fruits wich never turn.@meet; up 
til thesfsest bas lain uponithem. Therey are. many 
awuts.that.neverfall from the boughs ofthe furest 
jxocs'till the frost has opened and ripened them , And 
there. are..many elemoepts,of life that never .grow 
sweet.and. beautiful.until sorrow comes. 
oT Hers. is this.diffonence between:those.two. tem- 
poral. blessings—health and. money-; money is tir 
most envied, pat. the least enjoyed; health is the 
sgapst i but, the leastenvied. Ati thisaupe- 
riority.of tbe latter. ie.atill more,, obvious» mhen. we 
reflecéthatthe poorest among us. would.not-part with 
health for. money; but\that the richest-would: gladly 
part-with all their money for health: a 
WE are taug y-«eligion-and that law of 
civilization which weecall humanity, to feel for, the 
sorrows.and distresses-of- our-neighbours. -‘ Without 
the sentiment of pity, society would be little better 
than. a. .menagerie. of wild ..beasts, .wherein., each 
fought, for his own,hand,, aud,no,one. gave, thought 
ofothers ;.but-pity.mai es 


fishness of individualism the ,commanity of cacg.and 
the duty of mutual help. 


Saree 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


. SpivacH.—Pick and wash perfectly. clean, two or 
three pounds of spinach; pnt,it into a.saurepsn, with 
alittle water, and let it, boi) till.quite-dene. © ‘Rurn it 
out.in.s bairsieve,to drain, oTbarow, the-water away 
and. pass the spinach through the sieve. “ Put a good 
lump of butter into a saucepan, with, a pinch of flour. 
Mix. well,,add the spinach, pepper and ,galt.to; taste, 
oud. alittle milk.»Stie«mell end.seerve, 

SimAMED ' Rice.—~Wash the: rioe--well ; let it aoalk 
about an hour in warm warm; stir in a teaspoon- 
ful-of salt. ~ Set the ‘dish in a steamer, aver a, kattle 
of boiling water,.and eteam,one,hour. ,Stir.two, or 
three times. . Add. mouwater:after it. begins to caok ; 
but» when putin‘the steamer,.let there be as much 
watery in therdish as; will cover the rice,,to,the depth 
of s.quarter, of an inch. ..If properly cooked, this uice 
will be light, dry, and no two kernels willostick 
sogeth 





er. 

vlnasH Srew.+Take- @ well-hang~ loin ‘of mutton, 
and afew kidneys. “Bat the matton in chopa, trim- 
ming the fat.off.. Oat the kidneys small; flour, aud 
putin, a panswith a litsle butter, a good quantity of 
sliced onion, carrot, and.tarnip. “Pry light-brown, 
add .water, cover: closely, and stew, for two hours. 
Have some potatces boiled, add,them to the aiew, 
and .let-them..simmes alittle longer. You may aid 
& little .esseuce: of yor port wine,or. catohup. 
But Irish. stew: is-essentially a plain dish and best 
served so. 


MISCEL L &N:BO'U'S, 
TB. ice-dealers ara ,corapisiaing »0f,. a short, crop ; 


bot.summer hasn't come-yet. 
THE Queen has nted* to b 











me the patron of 


| the trienpial; Muaical, Eestival,..to, be, held at,Bris\ol 
Tux following is an extract from.a rate letter 


dn Ogtober, next. i 

TR. Livingatone statuewhich. isto be.erected in 
Bi h-has been castin bronge. It ig-expected 
to be ready for placing on ite, pedestal in June. 

THR Desn of, Vestminster, yas, it,iaptated, cam- 
missiqned» Miss, Qrantto..exeoute: ¢ bustf uhe.Jete 
Lady:Augusta Stanley, to: be place-in Dunfermline 
Abbey, 

' is spélling bee, héld recently at the Town Hall, 
Oxford,,printers. were not allowed, to,compete, .as it 
avas considered ‘other classes. had not atain chance 
‘with them.’ 


‘Mpp.’Cnristivs NILSSON,.is staying,at Rone, 
where her husband, now, convalescent, has been sat 
by the faonity for the complete, re-establishment of 
his health. 

“Mr: Cuaprin’s; Bill for the Better Preservation ‘of 
wild fowlis a most praiseworthy. one, but the time 
amentioned for Jeaving . off, shooting» wild-ducks, and 
gach birds,is.too late. ~The 15th of«Merch. is too 


Ir is reported, on the best, authority, that. the 
Archbishop of Oanterbury is about to intredupe, a 
Burials Bill into. the House. of Lords, to .meetuthe 
conscientious objections on this ‘ burning "question 
of the: Nonconformists. His Grace, by his proce- 
dure, will,also meet the views of moderate Charch - 





men. 











——- 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 





Jernsey.—The words “warm” and “hot” do not ex- 
press the same meaning, the former expressing only 
a moderate degree of heat and the lattera great de- 
gree. 

R. S. H—A “keeper” is aring generally worn next 
to the wedding-ring; as if it were intended to prevent the 
latter from slipping off the finger, The engagement-ring 
is usually worn on the same finger which is subsequently 
to wear the wedding-ring. 

A. -—You are making » mountain out of a mole- 
hili. Propose to the young lady at once and learn your 
fate. If all that you say be true she may reject you, but 
the sooner you bring the case to an issue the better your 
chance of success will probably be. 

Jaxg P.—You should certainly accept the apology 
offered bytyour young female friend under the circum- 
stances. She did not know of ee engagement to the 
gentlemen at the time she joked with you upon the sub- 
ject, and, after all, the jest wasa trivial one. 

E. M.—You cannot obtain any redress, It is one of 
those unfortunate cases in which a wife must either put 
up with ner husband's bad conduct or else leave him and 
shift for herself, But if you thus leave him of your own 
accord you cannot compel him to allow you a separate 
maintenance. 

C. B.—We frequently receive requests to give advice 
by private letter. lt is impossible for us to comply with 
them. Sometimes people offer us money as an induce- 
ment for us toreply. Our compensation is solely in our 
circulation and in the hope that we promote the happi- 
ness and welfare of our readers, and this is sufficient and 
ample. 

Horacs,—It is useless for you to try to make out an 
excuse for a child's disobedience to its parents. The rule 
is imperative that children must obey, It is right that 
they should obey. All laws, divine and human, prescribe 
filial obedience. So stop entangling yourself in the web 
of sophistry which you have woven and practise a cheer- 
ful obedience to your parents. 

C. H.—On receiving wedding or mourning cards it is 
not the fashion to write letters of either congratulation 
or condolence. In the former case you will receive the 
“at home” cards in due course, when yon should call on 
the bride. In the latter case you should call and leave 
your carda few days after you think the funeral must 
have taken place, 

G, B.—If you have lost the ring which the young lady 
gave you in exchange for one that you presented to her, 
tell her so. Ofcourse you cannot returnit. You must 
be your own judge as to the cause of her casting you off. 
It may be that she is only trying your temper and con- 
stancy. Girls in love are full of freaks sometimes, and do 
queer things without meaning any harm, at least so 
pegple say who pretend to know ali about them. 

. C.—Man s been styled a speaking animal, a 
laughing animal,a bargaining animal and a drunken 
animal, in contradistinction to all other animals, who 
neither speak, nor laugh, nor bargain, nor get drunk, but 
a cooking animal seems, after all, his most character. 
istic and distinguishing appellation. In the important 
art of cooking victuals he shines pre-eminent ; here he 
taxes all his faculties, racks bis invention and gives un- 
bounded range to his imagination. Nature has given to 
every other animal a peculiar taste and furnished three 
or four kinds of food to suit the taste, but this sense in 
man accommodates itself to an innumerable quantity of 
materials. 

Juxo.—We do not know that a lady deserves any 
credit for personal beauty. but she will be pretty certain 
to obtain credit and admiration both for itand on ac- 
count of it. It is all very well for moralists to argue 
that beauty is only skin-deep, that it is fleeting, that it 
isa mere accident, that it is no indication of moral, 
mental or spiritual worth, and all that, but the fact ree 
main: that beauty is power. It is true that when a beau- 
tiful woman is discovered to be ignorant or bad-tem- 
pered, or low-minded, or anything else that is repulsive, 
the shock is greater than it would have been if she had 
been homely, but nevertheless, at first beauty will, in 
most cases, carry the day against all competitors, and 
when it happens to be united with great accomplish- 
ments and moral worth, it becomes irresistible. There- 
fore, despise not beauty, but fortify it by every possible 
excellence. 

Sispytta.—Your lover seems to have exaggerated the 
importance of your visit to the fortune-teller along with 
your young female companions, It is a foolish thing for 
ony one to visit such charlatans for a serious purpose, 

believing in their ability to reveal the futare, and 
when young people or old people visit them merely in 


ment. Still, girls and boys “ wiil have their fun,” and 
when they happen, through inadvertence or otherwise, 
to commit an innocent indiscretion, it is a very un- 
gracious thing for anybody, and especially for a lover, to 
make an extravagant fuss about it and conduct himself 
like a bear, Now that you have found out what a Tork 
he is and he has given you a good and sufficient reason 
tor breaking off your engagement with him, you should 
act with the greatest possible judgment and circumspec- 
tion, inasmuch as the happiness or misery of your whole 
future life will depend upon the course you may now de- 
termine upon, 

H. H.—A servant cannot compel a master or mistsres 
to give any character at all, but if a bad one be given 
and it is not deserved an action may be brought by the 
servant for defamation. Masters and mistresses should 
always deal as generously and likewise as leniently as 
possible in respect to servants’ characters, for on cha- 
racter does the bread, and therefore the very existence, 
of that class of people depend, Manya poor girl has 
been driven to wrong-doing by the harsh and uncalled- 
for refusal of a master to give hera character on leaving, 
aud many an unfortunate being has thus been driven to 
suickle, Those who employ servants should therefore 
reflect that it is no light thing to turn away their do- 
mestics without character, whea the refusal is the result 
of a vindictiveness that had better been softened down 
by some feeling of a more Christian character, 


YOU MUSTN’T STAY SO LATE! 


The clock was loudly chiming 
Upon the mantel shelf, 

While Love was gently rhyming 
A song to please himself. 

1t broke upon the silence, 
The oracle of fate, 

While someone softly whispere4, 
** You mustn't stay so late |” 


In vain the warning finger, 

In vain the silver chime, 
Where we're disposed to linger, 
* We take no note of time.” 

And sol kept on talking 
Unto my charming Kate, 
Despite her admonition, 
“ You mustn't stay so late!” 


Detaining by her glances 
Affectionately bright, 

Though morning swift advances, 
How can I say good-night ? 

Ani though J would not grieve her, 
Nor eumity create, 

I seldom heed her chiding, 
“You mustn't stay so late |” 


"Tis Kate I mean to marry, 
Despite her chilling “‘ no,” 
And so I'm free to tarry 
Whene’er she bids me go, 
For should | be submissive, 
She'd quickly change her tone, 
And say, “‘ You do not love me! 
*$ What makes you go so sapn ?” J.P. 


T. W., seventeen, medium height, affectionate, fond of 
home, domesticated, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman about twenty, with a view to matri- 
mouy. 

Ocean, twenty, tall, faircomplexion, hazel eyes, wishes 
to correspond with a respectable young man with a 
view to matrimony. 

Owsy, medium height, considered good looking, dark 
hair, fresh complexion, would like to correspond with 
a young lady, 

Ross, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, would like to cor- 
respond with a good looking young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

WILLIAM, twenty-seven, medium height, good looking, 
dark complexion, wishes to correspond with a respect- 
able young lady about eighteen with a view to matri- 
mony. 

H. W., eighteen, medium height, good looking, fond 
of home, wishes to correspond with a young man with a 
view to matrimony. 

Apgta, nineteen, good looking, brown, hair, dark 
eyes, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one. 

A, H,, medium height, fond of home, wishes to cor- 
respond witlia young lady, 

Ingomar, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young man, Of a loving disposition and 
foud of home; a little money preferred. 

M, W. M., seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
wishes to correspond with a young man; respondent 
must have some money. 

R. S., twenty, dark, good looking, good tempered and 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a nice look- 
ing young gentleman ina good position, witha view to 
matrimony. x 

Lovine Lovurg, eighteen, dark hair, dark gray eyes, 
fair complexion, pleasing manners, considered very good 
looking, would like to correspond with a fair young man 
of medium height, with a view to matrimony. 


Constant JanET, twenty-three, medium height, light: 


brown hair, hazel eyes, affectionate disposition, 
thoroughly domesticated, wouldlixe to correspond with 
atall, fair young man of gentlemanly appearance; re- 
spondent must havea loviog disposition; position not 
the chief consideration. 

VILLAGE Beauty, eighteen, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, light brown hair, loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a tall, dark young man, 
not particular to age. 

Lu, twenty-one, tall, dark hair, brown eyes and very 
domesticated, wishes to correspond with a fair young 
gentleman, 

Tuomas W., medium height, light complexion, con- 
sidered good looking, has a good business of his own, 
wishes to correspond witha youug lady about twenty ; 
respondent must be dark, tall and well made, 








Dick, twenty-three, tall, handsome, well educated, 





respond with a young lady witha view tomatrimony; re- 
spondent must be educated aud fond of home, 

Saucy Axiceand Domesticatep Newiry would like to 
correspond with two young mén with a view to matri- 
mony, Saucy Alice is twenty-one, fair, considered 

ing. Domesticated N is twenty-six, ium 
height, brown hair, dark eyes, good pianist, and would 
make a thrifty housewife; respondent must be medium 
height, dark, of a loving disposition and fond of home; 
a mechanic prefe . 

Maaare aud Janz, two companions, wish to correspond 
with two respec young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Jane is tweaty, rather short, dark, considered 
good looking, shoronghiy domesticated. Maggie is tall, 
nineteen, considered good looking, loving disposition, 
would make a dutiful wife. 

Harer V,, nineteen, rather tall, light complexion, 
considered good looking, wishes to correspond with @ 
good looking and amiable young lady about seventeen or 
eighteen, who some small means and could make 
home happy. 

N, nin tall, fair complexion, considered very 
pretty, would like to correspond with a tall, dark, good 

ooking gentleman, 

Nep B., under thirty, tall, fair, considered handsome, 
has more than enough for one, but would like respondent 
to bring an increase of income equal to the probable in- 
crease of expenditure, though this is not indispensable, 
wishes to correspond with a good looking young ee 3 
respondent must be handsome, well educated, taste al 
and not above twenty-five, 


CoMMUNICATIONS R&CEIVED ; 


" Daisr is responded to by—Zouave, nineteen, medium 
eight, ’ 

Fourrorwast by—Minnie, twenty, tall, thoroughly 
domesticated, — 

W. 8,and J. B. T. by Violet and Daisy, : 

M, T. by—Pollie, twenty-one, very respectable, would 
make a loving wife, 

WiLuEeLm by—M. A..B., domesticated, fond of home, 
and would make a loving wife. 

Meenry by—Valeutine. 

Merry by—May; twenty-one, a tradesman’s daughter, 
medium height, lively disposition, domesticated, fond of 
home, and thinks she is all he requires. 

Gipsy Quezy by—J., twenty-one, tall, fair complexion, 
considered good looking, 

Herrr by—A. A,a clerk in a very good position, 
medium height, dark lexion, musical aoa fond ot 
home. 

ADELA by—Delta, a young gentleman in a good po- 
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‘sition, rather short, dark hair and eyes,yery quiet and 


homely. 

J. A. P. by—W. K., twenty-seven, medium height, 
dark complexion. 

R. 8. by—Lily, medium height, fair, good tempered, 
considered d looking. 

M. by—Meenie, seventeen, dark hair and biue eyes, 
passionately fond of dancing and music anda good per- 
former on the piano. 

Marcueeirzs ani Buancuz by—Edgar and Charles. 
E.gar is twenty three, medium height, dark complexion, 
goodmusician, and moving in good position. Charles 
1s niteteen, medium height, light complexion, a good 
musician, in good society, will have au income wnen of 


age. ‘ 

M.A. by—F. M. J., twenty-eight, thoroughly domes- 
ticated, has had great experience with cuildren, and 
thinks she is all he requires. 

BertHa by—H. A., twenty-two, medium height, loving 
disposition, dar« complexion, good prospects. 

Emi.iz by—W. J., twenty-one, , dark hair, a native 
of Liverpool, good looking, who thinks she is all he 
requires. 

8. how by—G. E., twenty-one, gray eyes, fair, medium 
height. 

Jor by—Matthew S,, medium height, dark, considered 
good looking. 

Sam and W. T. W. by—Annie and Sarah, two com-~ 
panions, both twenty. 

Swogp and Barongr by—Bessie and Nell; both under 
twenty-one, tuoroughly domesticated, fond of home, 
considered good looking, medium height, both rather 


dark, 

T. W. by—Maud, eighteen, amiable, a dressmaker by 
profession, who thinks she is all he requires. 

Mas by—Medicus, a medical student, twenty-two, 
tall and fair, loving disposition, has a private income 
and good expectations, 

Maponna by—. D., seaman in the Royai Navy, 
twenty, rather dar<, medium heigat, of a loviag dispo- 
sition, 
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